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Charles Scribner’s SECOND EDI7 = VOW READ; 
; t LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sons os DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E. PROTHERO 
Standard New With the Co-operation of Dean Brapiry 


With Portraits and Hlustrations 


Books  * ~» 2 voles, 800 Sinn 


‘* Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay’ has 
been prepared with so much care or wisdom. It is a work that will be to 
many well nigh indispensable.”— Boston Journal 





‘**Should take its place with the great biographies of the world.”—N. Y. “One of the great biographies of the day." CRicage Trifune 
World, 

“One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies ever 
written. *—Chicago Daily News. 

* Their biographical interest and value are beyond all praise “—Pall “One of the most valuable biographies of late vears 
Mall Gazette. Telegraph 


THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. 


Edited by Duc D’ AUDIFFRET-PasQUIER. With Portraits. In 3 vols.,8vo. Vol. lL. now ready. $2 50. 
** Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable ever published concerning the Napoleonic period Pasquier’s aceount of the Empire is surely 

one of the best that any contemporary has left us. It will be found rich in material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of Napoleon's family 

and associates.”’— Atlantic Monthly. 

, ** Pasquier lived through the Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire; he held office under every régime: he became the Chancellor of France; he was 

intimate with Napoleon and Talleyrand—in short, of all Frenchmen save Talleyrand himself, he was the best equipped to write the history of his time. How 

well he has done this it is as yet too early to say; but he has done it admirably should the remaining two volumes of the work equal in interest the first, 


now before us.*°—Philadelphia Press. 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY -FRANCE. 


By RoBErT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author of ‘‘ Theism,”’ “ Anti-Theistic Theo 
ries,’ etc. 8vo, $4.00. 


*{t presents a great career with desirable fulness, and in a literary f 


intensely attractive “Boston Advertise 


wim 


historical and criti 


* The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 pages, and is replete in interest to the philosophical student of history. It is be i 
wk. The thoughtfu 


+) 
cal, and it aims to show the rise and progress of reflection and speculation in human developments. It is a valuable and entertaining be 
scholar will find the volume a rich mine of thought.".— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Especially in Relation to Modern Civilization. By GEorGr B. Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. Swo, $2.50 
‘** Prof Adams's work is lucid in plan and style, comprehensive in its survey of the field, and has the additional merit of being highly interesting." — Prof 
GEORGE P FISHER. 
** This volume, we are confident, will be found one of the notable books of the year just begun. Professor Adams ener’ on the assumption that 
the facts of history are known. It is with the sequence and philosophy of these facts he deals, and it is here that his work has its great value.” Aoston Daily 


Advertiser. 
REMBRANDT: HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Edited by Frederic Wedmore. With more than 320 Photogravures, colored Plates, and text Illustra 


tions. 2 vols.. royal Svo, $15.00. 
‘* Let us say at once that the book is admirable, and, considering what it contains. astonishingly cheap M. Michel is one of the leading authorities on 
Rembrandt and his works, and has written a monumental, and, we should think, nearly definitive life Hardly too much can be said in praise of the illus 


trations.”—The Nation. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 16mo, uniform with ‘ Obiter Dicta.”’ $1.00. 
‘* Augustine Birrell has won for himself an enviable reputation as an essayist, and his new volume will add to it. His pen sketches are wonderfully 
graphic.""—Boston Advertiser. 


OBITER DICTA SERTES.- Qbiter Dicta, by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. First and Second Series, each 16mo, $1.00; 
Res Judicatae, by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, ltmo, $1.00; Letters.to Dead Authors, by ANDREW LANG, l6mo, $1.00; Views 
and Reviews, by W. E. HENLEY, I6mo, $1.00; Just Ready: Stelligeri, and Other Essays Concerning America, by Kar 
RETT WENDELL, 16mo, $1.25. 
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The Nation. 


1 WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


( Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail matter.) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receiy t is sent unless requested 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of THE NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch, 

Twenty per cent.advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION ef the NATION this week is 9,350 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in 


spection of advertisers. 


* Copies of Tur NATION may be procured 
in " aris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de V’'Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Ne ioe gr Agency, 15 King 
William Street. Strand, W. 

Londonagent for Ac ah R. J. Bush. 
® Fleet Street. E. C 
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L:ducatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse TiS 

‘CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

» WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 

or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine*eenth year opens Seve. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, , Principal. 





DELAWARE, W {imington, Franklin Street. 

(eG MISSES HEBB'S ENGIISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1593. 5 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. St. 
freee WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 

~ School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
( YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
- For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
L OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


pos TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpmwunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASsac HUSETTS, Cambridge. 
fe CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr, ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 3 
*ONCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, evineipan. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL ~—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
classes for young boys. Home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfiel d. 
YROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
: aoe JAMES c,. , Parsons, Principal. — 
" Massac HUSETTS, Plymout th. 
ly R KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
i 1 Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 


January 8, 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
nN School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 

New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
“OLDEN GILL FREPARATORY 
ZT School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A M., Principal. 


New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph 
WALTER L. He RVEY, President. 


NEW “York C ITy, 183 Lenox Ave., , hear 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON— 
___ French and English § School. _ Resident dent pupils. 


NEW York, Utica. 

RS. PLATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
re —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1503. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, ‘3 35 0 West 
Chelten Ave 
] TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
4 ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Kryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are heldin the school by an examiner from 
the College. _Se hool « ertific ate admits to ' v assar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

] IRS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 
i English, French, and German Boardtng-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2, Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise, 
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Educational. 


PFNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day :' for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 2 2 


FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hug 
Ly RENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL J for Girls, 
Number limited 
Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 

{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and wig Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Cc. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
oe Stone (Decorative Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspec tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
ga'leries of the Museum. Forc'rculars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 


THE HARVARD baiahd tS EXAMINATIONS FOR 











Will be held in New York on June 24, 28, 29, and 30, 

1894. Two scholarships, one of Three Hundred Dollars 

and one of Two Hundred Dollars, are offered in connec- 

tion with these examinations. For information, apply 

» og SECRETARY, No. 32 East 33d Street, New Yor 
y- 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 
School for Boys. JAMES W. . MOREY Y 


RIVERVI EW noACADEMY, 5 


58TH YEAR. cadena thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
— Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
_ BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 




















Teachers, etc. 
ANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 


lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D. G., care of the NM ation. 


] ZANTED—POSITION AS LIBRA- 
/ rian by a woman trained in the New York State 
Library School, and with six years’ practical experience 
in library "work, _ Address LIBRARIAN, care of the J Nation 

‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


Ae NAND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 
and 120 —— Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual f EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co. 





HE N 'E Ww AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RueGies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than half with- 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep- 
tember. New handbook sent free. C. J. ALBERT, Mana- 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


a ‘ANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIE RE, 

(150 ‘oth Ave., , Cor. 20th St., xn. TY. 


NTA 10: Vv a7 BU TREAU OF EDUCA- 
vE TION, Miss CRosSTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 
pe h Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 

d Teachers’ Agency of t of the South ¢ and So Southw est 

“CHE RMERHORN’S TEA ( +44 eS’ 

Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
“Established 1855. 3 E ast | 14th s St. v. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN: 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. At Agency Manual free to any address. 























Awe is valuable in proportion to its 

An 4 1 g¢ RCV influence. If I merely hears 

of vacancies and ‘eg Wi; Y f is something, but if 

tells a about them : ¢ is asked to recom- 

mend a teacher anc oneal “em ™ i. 

mends you, that ismore. Ours ‘Re commends 
’. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. NY 
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SARGENT’S 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY and Baeveles edias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MPG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 


Quote the Nation. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 


AND DURABILITY. 
New York, 


Itim: 
22 ont irs E. Ratmore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 











CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 
ntended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LEssoNS. Introduction pom H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Cloth 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue , Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. ag an | book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 

EL INDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 

DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 

VeRBos ESPANOLES. 4th ed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 

MopeELos Para CARTAS. 13thed. 40 cts. 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send for Catalogwe of the 

largest stock of choice Spanish books in the U. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and ( | 

Cortina School of ietaaditiada 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y, 


JUST PUBLISHED; 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS 
JEFFREY. 





Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Lewis E. 
Gates, Instructor in English in Harvard University. 
12mo, cloth, v+213 pages. Introduction price, $1.00. 
This volume, which is the lacest issue in the Athen 

um Press Series, contains characteristic selections from 

Jeffrey’s essays, and is meant to serve as an introduc- 

tion to the historical study of literary criticism. The 

Introduction is believed to be of special value. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 





, ” > _ 
Heath’s UWlodern Language Certs 
IN PRESS: 

A SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By C. H. GRANDGENT, Director of Modern Language In 
struction in the Public Schools of Boston 
Abreast of the best pedagogical thought and the best 
scholarship of the dav. 
Cloth, 160 pages, with pamphlet of exercises to ac 
company. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a speciaity. Best references 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


1 A monthly magazine for 
| AYN the study of the German 
| | Language and Literature, 

4 4 is highiy recommended by 


college professors and the 
press as “the best effort yet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Bre 
GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 
interesting | course in = rman Grammar. $2 a year; sin 
gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 











UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'a St., Boston. 


Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W.. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


SOME RARE BOOKS. 


DECOUVERTES ET ETABLISSEMENTS des Francais 
dans Ouest et dans le Sud de lamerique Septentrt 
onale (1614-1754). Memoires et documents orig! 
neaux, recueiilis et publies par Pierre Margry. Paris, 
1875. 6 vols, paper, $30.00 

HAMERTON’S ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS. The three 
editicns in the original bindings as issued. First 
proofs taken, not retouched. Acharming set. §100 

HISTOIRE DE LA NAVIGATION DE JEAN HUGUES 
DE LINSCOT. Hollandois et de son voyagees Indes 
Orientales, ete. Many curious Maps and Plates, same 
as in De Bry. Folio. ov iginal binding, 1610, $20.00 

RATIONALE DIVINORUM OFFICIORUM, D. Durand 
Thick, small folio, black letter. A very large copy on 
thick vellum paper, original binding, Argent, L455. 
A splendid example of ancient printing. $15.00 

SHAKESPEARE. Facsimile photolithograph of the first 
folio edition. Done under the supervision of Howard 
Staunton. Full calf, Shakespeare coat of arms on 
cover. Fine copy. $50.00. 

W.H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Rare Books, Washington, D.C, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 











Publishers, Zinporters, and Booksellers 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 
Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Taucnnitz’s British Authors, Teubner's 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Letpsig as soon as 
issued. 


If you want reget BOOKS, , é 
of any ‘ie ription—Scheel Boeks Stan 
Books, Novels, et soma WILLIAM R. 


JENKINS, Px roa sorter, S851 
and 853 SIXTH AV ENUE casth s Street) 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on appitcation 


g 
Importations prompt 


AMBLARD & MEYER BROS. 
13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 

LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and P ublishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogu i 
mand. New books received fror 
Bindings, Rare Booags, Etchings 
— al importations to onder 





7 werarore = le 
American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Our pricelist has been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1394 and we will quote you prices. New list will bx 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men 
tion Nation 
ANERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Rare and unique ~~ and THACKERAY 
Books, Autographs, et —— Desiderata in 
Books. Engravings ‘Autor raph ete. searched 
for Correspondence invite: SANK T. SABIN, 
118 Shaftesbury Ave., ionden, Ww. 





lB. “WESTERMANN & CO. 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 

BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
8:2 Breadway, New Yor 


LEIPZIG PARIS 


LONDON. 
Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestik 
for ISM now received, Now ready 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 186, 8 3 
WHITTAKER'S ALMANACK, IS, ® cts 
Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention 
A Catalogue of Rare Books, Pirst Bilifrons, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue 


LONDON PARIS. LEIPZIG NEW YORA 


= md ” 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large atock of Foreign Booka, new as wel! as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Pertoticals 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for [S04 now recet vest 
Lowest rates, quick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 
BRANCHES — 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W)C 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


Poe New spaper 


> Clippings 
Dickens Magazine 

, Articles, 
Thackeray Portraits, 


Lincoln Books. 


We buy and sell Ana of every description about these 
famous men 

Also bargains in Scarce Books. Portraits and Aut 
graphs. Picking up Literary Curtos a specialty 


Send stamps for Special Lists 


AMERICAN PRESS CO. Baltimore, Md. 
To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers, 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeartana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete, etc. will be sent, post 
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| The Week. 


THE incorporation of the income tax 
with the tariff bill was unresisted by the 
Republicans of the House as a body, 
although the tax encourages discriminat- 
ing legislation against the very constitu- 
encies which are most strongly Republi- 
can. Besides being socialistic, the income 
tax is sectional and meant to hit the peo- 
ple who, as a rule, are the supporters of 
the Republican party. When the limit of 
exemption from the tax was made $2,000 
in 1870, there was no concealment of the 
fact that it was a blow aimed at the rich 
manufacturing classes of the East. The 
increase of wealth in twenty-four years 
has made it necessary now to double 
that sum so as to make sure of 
being sufficiently tender of the West 
and South. In 1867, when the tax was 
collected on all incomes above $1,000, 
twice as much was paid in a single col- 
lection district in New York as in the 
entire States of Virginia, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama,Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Florida. In 1869 seven 
States, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
California, although containing but 40 
per cent. of the total wealth and popula- 
tion of the country, paid more than 75 per 
cent. of the income tax. Of course this 
disproportion became still greater when 
the exemption was increased to $2,000. 
Fixed now at $4,000, the sectional in- 
tent of the tax is obvious. 





Mr. Cockran’s speech against the in- 
come tax was filled with effective points, 
none of which was more searching than 
his retort on Mr. Bland. That gentleman 
had defended the tax on the ground that 
it would relieve the country from the 
danger of anarchy. ‘‘ What does that 
mean,’’ asked Mr. Cockran, ‘“ except to 
relieve the anarchistic elements of the 
country from the necessity of indulging 
in anarchy because we outstrip them in 
the race of socialism?’’ If Congress will 
only single out a class offensive to the 
anarchists and strike them hard enough, 
then the anarchists will for a time re- 
frain from throwing bombs. But Mr. 
Bland ought to know that he will speedi- 
ly have to increase his dose to make it 
effective. The socialists will never be 
content with this mere beginning of 
spoliation of a class, but will demand 
more and more, with bombs in their 
pockets all the while. France has been 
going in for socialistic legislation as a 
means of checking anarchy, and has suc- 
ceeded only in bringing the crash on her 
head all the sooner. 
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The action of the House committee on 
banking and currency in tabling the bill 
to repeal unconditionally the 10 per cent. 
tax on State-bank notes is a very wise 
disposition of that subject. It leaves 
the door open to amendments of the 
present national banking law, but it is 
not likely that anything will be done in 
that direction at present. Congress and 
the country have been too much agi 
tated by silverand greenback and “sei 
gniorage’’ heresies to approach the bank 
question with calmness at this session. 
Members are prone, whenever anything 
goes wrong in the world of finance, to 
lower their heads and rush at the na- 
tional banks, with the result generally 
of doing more damage to themselves 
than to anybody else. This habit will 
gradually wear itself out and disap- 
pear along with the silver craze. 
Then the bank question may be ap 
proached with some hope of a rational 
solution. The bill introduced by Con 
gressman Warner, who is a member of 
the banking committee, and who helped 
to vote down the tax repeal bill on Fri 
day last, is a compromise measure au 
thorizing State-bank notes under the 
supervision and direction of the gene 
ral Government and prescribing vari 
ous conditions to be enforced by the 
comptroller of the currency. These con- 
ditions are the very least that can be con- 
sidered admissible, but it appears to us 
that the bill would leave to the State 
banks only a name—vow et preeferea nihil 
—the real substance being the national 
bank system. It is hardly possible that 
the advocates of real State banks, like 
Mr. Cox of Tennessee, would accept a 
system which was only nominally a 
change from the present system. 





Senator Sherman rendered a real ser 
vice to the cause of good government 
and sound finance by his speech on the 
bond issue last week. He showed that 
the law of 1875 not merely authorized but 
imperatively required and still requires 
the secretary of the treasury to sell 
bonds, if necessary, to maintain specie 
payments. This point has been argued 
so often that it ought not to be ne 
cessary for anybody to argue it again; 
but since the secretary's legal powers 
have been questioned, it was fitting 
that the foremost Republican Sena 
tor, and the one who had most to 
do with the framing and execution 
of the law under which the new bonds 
are to be issued, should speak deci- 
sively on the subject. There are not 
many men in the Senate now who were 
there when the bond law and the specie- 
resumption law were passed. It fell to 
the lot of Mr. Sherman not only to 
be actively concerned in the passage of 
these laws, but also to carry them 





into execution, since, as secretary of the 
treasury under the Hayes administra 
tion, he refunded the old 5-20 bonds at 
lower rates of interest and accumulated 
the $100.000,000 gold reserve for resump 
tion purposes. His speech will blow 
away much of the froth of declamation 
that has been stirred up since Secretary 
Carlisle issued his bond circular; but the 
Senator added a little froth of his own, 
as is his wont. 


This relates to the secretary's power 
to use any portion of the proceeds of the 
bonds to meet current expenses of the 
Government. Upon this point Mr. Sher 
man gave his opinion with the solem 
nity of a Roman augur, that no part 
of the money could be so used. It 
must be used exclusively for redeem 
ing greenbacks and possibly the Sherman 
notes of 1890. Everybody in the Senats 
and out of the Senate koows that the 
secretary has already used about So, 
000,000 of this redemption fund to meet 
current expenses, and that if he had not 
done so the Government would have been 
bankrupt, and might have been put in 
the hands of a receiver if proceedings in 
bankruptcy could be instituted against 
the sovereign power, Such proceedings 
are, of course, impossible, but that which 
happens when a Government becomes 
bankrupt is generally worse than a re 
ceivership, because more disorderly 
Every enlightened person would, like 
President Lincoln, take the risk of vio- 
lating the law in order to save the Gov 
ernment, but in the present case no 
such thing is necessary. We have shown 
in former discussions that the law of 
Is78, which was passed only a few 
months before specie resumption took 
place, expressly required the secretary to 
pay out his greenbacks after redeeming 
them. That law is still in force. Why 
do not the sticklers for regularity in 
both House and Senate repeal this law, 
instead of making mouths at the secre- 
tary ? Because making mouths will 
satisfy the ‘‘ deestricks,”’ and will not 
hinder the secretary from using any 
money in the Treasury to meet any 
lawful demands on the Treasury. In 
order to comply with the letter of the 
law it is only necessary for the secretary 
to have somebody present greenbacks 
and Sherman notes of 1890 at the Trea- 
sury for gold, and then pay out the 
greenbacks and notes for current ex- 
penses, as the law imperatively requires 
Then, of course, everybody will be satis 
fied, including the Roman augurs. 


While our Government is issuing $59, 
000,000 new Government bonds at an in 
vestment rate of 3 per cent. or under, thie 
French Government is engaged in con 
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verting an old loan into an issue at a rate 
approximating ours. The two largest loans 
of the French Government pay at present 
44 and 3 per cent., the principal of the 
two issues being respectively $1,356 ,000,- 
000 and §8,043,000,000. Early this year 
the cabinet submitted and carried a bill 
for the conversion of the 44s into a loan 
of equal amount at 34 per cent. The 
terms of the conversion are interesting, 
especially in view of our own experi- 
ment Holders were allowed a week— 
ending January 20—to demand the prin- 
cipal of their 44 per cents. If not demand- 
ed, the principal after February 16 is to 
bear interest at 34 per cent. The 44s 
have been selling between 104 and 105, 
and as their redemption would realize 
only par, nearly all holders have tacit- 
ly agreed to the exchange. | This is 
in spite of the fact that a further reduc- 
tion of interest is possible after an eight- 
years’ interval, and that other bond is- 
sues meantime are currently expected. 
In the face of this conversion the 3 per 
cent. rentes are selling at 97. In Eng 
land, by way of contrast, the 23 per 
cent. consols, reducible to 24 in 1903, 
bring 98} on the market, and the out- 
standing 24s 973. The issue last named 
is redeemable eleven years from date, 
and hence will afford a fair comparison 
with our own new issue. Our present 
extended 2 per cents, on the other hand, 
bring 95 on the market, which is a price 
slightly less favorable relatively than 
that of the British consols. A curious 
feature of the French conversion, not 
wholly remote from our own existing 
problem, is the fact that when the cabi- 
net laid its plan before the Deputies, it 
was objected that the profits of conver- 
sion (about $13,500,000 per annum) would 
be used to ‘ iil)-upa hole’ in the budget 
of Government expenditure, and the so- 
cialists therefore insisted that these pro- 
fitsshould be reserved to abolish a part 
of the land tax. The Chamber was clear- 
ly in favor of this amendment, but it 
was beaten on the ministry’s threat of 
resignation. 


It would be interesting to know what 
influences were set to work to induce 
the Kentucky Legislature to pass reso- 
lutions instructing their Senators to 
igainst the confirmation of Wheeler 
Hi. Peckham as judge of the Supreme 
Court, on the ground that he is nota 
Democrat, or, to quote the language of 


vote : 


the resolution, ‘‘ who cannot establish 
his devotion to the organization as well 
as to the cardinal principles of the De- 
mocratic party.”’ This was a most un- 
usual step, and from every point of 
view was a piece of gross imperti- 
nence. In the first place, the Legislature 
of a State has no means of knowing 
whether such instructions are obeyed or 
not. Every Senator has taken an oath 
that he will not divulge what passes in 
executive session. Consequently, the 





Legislature can never learn what the 
effect of its meddlesomeness has_ been. 
It can never obtain any official informa- 
tion, and if it ever obtains any privately, 
such information must come from some- 
body base enough to violate his oath. It 
would be interesting to know, further- 
more, through what channel the mem- 
bers of this Legislature learned that Mf. 
Peckham is not a Democrat, and also 
how they came to conceive that all ap- 
pointments to the bench should be of 
the same party as the President. Mr. 
Harrison appointed one Democrat to 
the Supreme bench and two Democrats 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. What 
would these Kentuckians have thought 
if, when Mr. Harrison sent in the 
name of Howell E. Jackson to succeed 
Justice Lamar, the Legislature of Ohio 
had passed resolutions instructing their 
Senators to vote against his confir- 
mation, because he was not a Repub- 
lican ? So small a transaction on the 
part of a Northern Legislature is unima 
ginable—or on the part of a Southern 
Legislature, we should think, unless it 
were under the prompting of David B. 
Hill. We think we know the kind of 
judge that would suit all politicians of 
this class. His name is Isaac H. May- 
nard. 





With its usual artless reasoning, the 
Tribune has set itself at work subtract- 
ing the present total of stock-market 
values from the total prior to the panic 
of 1893, and presents the difference as 
the measure of ‘cost of Democratic 
rule.’”” It cannot be said that this 
method of striking the political balance- 
sheet is either novel or original; never- 
theless, it will undoubtedly serve as a 
useful ‘‘ clincher’’ to the arguments of 
those amateur politicians with whom 
nothing is so convincing as an imposing 
array of figures, however obtained. It 
is unfortunate that economists should 
scorn this simple method of settling 
the question, because its convenience 
and value, if once admitted as con 
clusive, would be inestimable. By simi- 
lar processes, the cost” of Republican 
rule prior to Mr. Cleveland’s first term 
might readily be calcuiated by sub- 
tracting from market values before the 
panic of 1884 the values at the dark- 
est hour of that distress, which came a 
month before Mr. Cleveland’s nomina- 
tion. The ‘‘cost’”’ of Republican rule in 
the seventies could in like manner be ta 
bulated by acomparison of valuesin July, 
1873, with those of November, 1873. 
Judgment on Lord Salisbury’s adminis- 
tration in Great Britain might as surely 
be passed by a subtraction of market 
values at the close of 1890 from those 
before the Baring panic’s outbreak. We 
shall have to confess, however, that the 
process has its logical difficulties. The 


tremendous crash in Australian values | 


early in 1893 must be reckoned in, it 


would seem, with the present ‘‘ cost of | 





’ 


Democratic rule’’; which is anew ex- 
tension of the creed that ‘‘ the foreigner 
pays the tax.’’ 





One of the best remarks made by Dr. 
Parkhurst on Monday before the Se- 
nate committee which is investigat- 
ing Tammany, was that ‘‘ the legal 
adviser of the committee should be per- 
mitted also to hold himself free from the 
ordinary rules of evidence, and should 
be permitted to ask questions which 
will bring out the truth.’’ Mr. Lexow, 
the chairmanof the committee, objected 
to this, on the ground that ‘‘ the rules 
of evidence were founded on reason and 
experience.’ This is true, but needs ex- 
planation. The English and American 
common-law rules of evidence are not 
rules of the human mind, but of our 
jury system. They have been slowly 
built up for the benefit of the class 
of men who form our juries, and the ob- 
ject is to prevent unlettered minds from 
being bewildered by masses of irrelevant 
or only slightly relevant testimony, and 
to keep the issue on trial clearly before 
them. They are, therefore, entirely 
unsuited to the kind of investigation 
the committee is called on to make. 
This investigation calls for the kind 
of evidence which the principal of a 
hbanking-house would use in ferreting 
out fraudulent practices among his em 
ployees, or the master of a house in get 
ting at proof of any kind of misconduct 
among his servants; the kind, in short, 
which is in use in criminal trials all over 
the Continent, and particularly in the 
proceedings before a juge d’instruction 
in France. In all these proceedings 
everybody is encouraged or required te 
tell all he knows, and not merely as much 
asrules of evidence will permit, and it is 
left to the investigator to weigh it 
and sift it. There is no reason in 
the world why this system should not 
be used on the present occasion, as long 
as the witnesses are guaranteed against 
criminal prosecution for any of their ad- 
missions. If the rules of evidence are 
enforced, half the time of the committee 
will be taken up with arguments on 
questions of admissibility. The discre- 
tion of the committee may be safely 
trusted to deal with the matter satisfac- 
torily. 


Equally important is Dr. Parkhurst’s 
remark that the witnesses will not come 
forward and teil'vhe-rhole truth if the 
examination is public. We are not in 
favor of secret sessions as a rule, but un- 
less some provision is made for occa- 
sional secrecy, we fear a great deal of 
valuable evidence will not be forthcom- 
ing. No guarantee against prosecution 
will secure all the testimony, because, 
as Dr. Parkhurst remarked, 
the law that the witnesses will fear, 
but the department.’’ What they all 
shrink from is the petty persecution 
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which the police and their cronies among 
the police justices can bring to bear. 
Those who have taken any part in getting 
up anti-Tammany movements in_ this 
city know well what this persecution is. 
In the case of small dealers and trades 
people it can be made almost vexatious 
enough to drive a man out of the pre- 
cinct. 


When the Louisiana Lottery Company 
failed in its desperate effort to secure a 
new lease of life from the people of that 
State, it was supposed that the country 
would be for ever rid of this evil with 
the expiration of its charter on the 31st 
of December, 1893. When it was an- 
nounced that anew charter had been 
secured by the company from the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras, and that its base 
of operations would be transferred to 
Puerto Cortez, it was taken for granted 
that the United States had seen the 
last of it, and congratulations over our 
good fortune mingled with regrets for 
the curse thus thrust upon Central 
America. But it appears that the snake 
is only scotched, and that there is a 
great deal of life init yet. The Florida 
Citizen, the new paper recently estab 
lished at Jacksonville, has discovered the 
startling fact that the Honduras busi 
ness was nothing but a blind, that the 
real headquarters of the concern have 
been transferred from New Orleans to 
Port Tampa City, and that agents of the 
company secretly ‘‘ got in their work’’ 
on the -Florida Legislature at the last 
session by securing certain changes in 
the State law regarding lotteries which 
may afford the swindlers a measure of 
protection. 


The Citizen calls upon the people of 
Florida to resist this assault upon their 
good name and their prosperity. It 
points out that an enterprise involving 
such immense capital will not be con 
tent to risk its existence under the ope 
ration of doubtful and changing laws, 
and will seek to secure the certainty 
of immunity. It shows that, unless 
checked, its pernicious influence will 
be felt in every part of the State, and 
affect every political, moral, and social 
interest of the people. The whole 
country is, in’ fact, ‘concerned in 
this matter. The Louisiana lottery, 
with its headquarters in New Orleans, 
was a curs2 to all of the other States 
as well as to Louisiana. Its intluence 
will be as demoralizing and pernicious 
to the whole nation if its removal to 
Honduras is allowed to be only a blind 
for a reopening of operations in Port 
Tampa City. The public opinion of the 
country must be aroused In support of 
those Florida citizens who recognize the 
threatened harm to their State, and a 
new agitation must be started which 
shall not end until the lottery has really 
been driven out of the land 
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Mr. W. D. Howells has an article in 
the last North American seeking to prove 
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that we are all plutocrats in posse or in 
esse, a proposition concerning which 
there is much to be said. He praises 
the English, whom he calls ‘*the in 
ventors of laissez-faire,’ for various 
things, and among them for having “ re 
cognized the principle that the miners’ 
wages must never go below a certain 
sum, no matter how low the price of 
coal may fall.’” Now the * English pub 
lic,” being a sensible business public, 
cannot have recognized this “ prince) 
ple’? any more than the principle that 
every man ought to have $2,500 a year 
If every miner got the same wages no 
matter what the price of coal, and the 
price of coal was so low that it did 
not pay the working expenses of the 
mine, of course somebody would have 
to supply the difference out of his own 
pocket Who should he be Uf the 
mine-owner or mine lessee, of Course the 
wretched man’s funds would soon be ex 
hausted, and he would have to go to 
the workhouse. And what a life he 
would lead before the end came, seeing 
his capital wasting away, while forbid 
den by ‘public opinion” either to dis 
charge the miners or to cut down their 
wages. We can recall nothing like his 
fate in history except that of the Roman 


‘Curiales "’ under the late empire, the 
unhappy leading citizens who were held 
responsible for the taxes of their town 
whether they were able to collect them 
or not. 

Bnt English opinion is not so daft 
as to demand anything of this kind 
What it has strongly called for is sot 
means of conciliation, in case of dis 
putes between the mine-owners and their 
men, Which shall prevent such enormous 
waste as resulted from the late strike 
That strike is supposed to have cost, in 
lost wages and in the increased price of 
coal to various industries, $30,000,000. a 
sum sufiicient to have bought out the 
mines and handed them over to the n 
ers. It is a great pity the miners cannot 
own them, for they would then get a 
valuable lesson in political economy, in 
asmuch as they would find out the 
connection between the market price 


A 
of coal and their own wages. Th: 


ing wage’’ theory—that is, the theory 
that a man is entitled to a certain rate 
of wages, without regard to th rket 
for his goods—is another expression of 
the miners’ notion about their wages 
But it is the stuff of which dre Ss are 
made 
The rumor about Mr stone's 

Signation in the Pali Ma tie shows 
we fear, that Mr Astor's young men are 
introducing American ethods into the 
conduct of his journal. The repetition of 
the tale after it had en ntradicted 
on Mr. Gladstene’s authority. with the 





| 





sense of responsibility,’ is worthy of 
our best “newspaper men The re 
sponsibility of such a story amounts to 
nothing whatever, Whenit turns out to 
be untrue, people merely say that the 
Gazette has been lying, and the world and 
the Guczette go on as before. We had 
an illustration of the same sort of jour 
nalism here a couple of years ago, when 
“One Who Knows’ printed a most ridicu 
lous con position as Gladstone's home 
rule bill in one of our morning papers 
lie was promptly contradicted and made 
fun of in London, but he persisted 
and challenged the British cabinet to 
meet him in the journalistic arena 
and floor him or be floored by him, and 
he kept up his noise for several days 
after he had been disposed of. Mr. Glad 
stone's age of course makes him a 
good subject of canards, but, barring 
a sudden breakdown in his health, 
of which there is no sign, we may be 
would make him resign 


sure nothing 


bod 


without ample notice to his colleagues 
The political importance of sucha step 
would be very great, and the notion that 


he would spring it on the cabinet through 


the columns of the V racette is 
something to which nebody outside the 
office of that paper will pay much atten 


tion. We are inclined to think that in anv 


event he will not retire before another 
election, which is ‘ked for next fall 
Should the Liberals come back fron 


that with a good majoritv, he might 


( rie or proot t tite ct that the 
silver question In this country is in the 
sleep that Knows no waking, ts furnished 


by the utter lack of attention to the new 
silver commission of Germany This 


has been appointed by Caprivi to pla 


ate the-agrarians, whose votes in the 
Reichstag are indispensable to him, and 
is to go at the old problem again of see 


ing if nothing can be done for silver 


Caprivi fairly told them that he did not 


sem how anything could be done, but as 

sured tl of his best wishes, and gave 

them their commission. The principle on 

which he acted is correctly described by 
Dr. Ludwig Bamberger as follows 

: r trips to the South are for 

. t pa ts filled with 

{ puys ian 

But Ba berger verv severely and justly 

ndemns the German chancellor for 


giving any further countenance, even in 
lirectly, to the silver delusion. To al 

w a bargaining for votes to come into 
the consideration of a question that must 
settled on purely financial grounds, is 
1 demoralizing precedent to set As 
Bamberger says, Caprivi might just as 


well give the agrarians a commission to 


Sere what ‘ suld be clone lor qptnne k nN edi 
cines Bamberger's remarks also ob 
viousiy apply to commissions on ‘* the 


satan: oon 
Denia 


sph ermine 


handled 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE BILL. 


Mr. REED began his speech on Thursday 
by aflirming that the Wilson bill had 
taken a shape agreeable to neither side 
of the House. The Republicans were 
not able to damn it, nor the Democrats 
to support it, as heartily as they would 
like. This, in his eyes, is a fatal defect. 
He believes in party measures which will 
make his opponents yell with rage and 
drive his adherents into a delirium 
of enthusiasm. That was the particular 
charm of the McKinley bill. Without 
referring to the way in which the politi- 
cal wisdom of the authors of that law 
was justified by the event, we may set 
over against the views of the ex-Speaker 
those of a statesman whom he himself 
quoted with approval, and the depth of 
whose political philosophy time and the 
consent of men have established beyond 
question. Says Burke: 

‘*In most questions of state there is a mid- 
dle. There is something else \han the mere 
alternative of absoiute destruction or unre- 
formed existence. This is, in my opinion, a 
rule of profound sense, and ought never to de- 
part from the mind of an honest reformer. I 
cannot conceive how any man can have 
brought himself to that pitch of presump- 
tion, to consider bis country as nothing 
but carte blanche, upon which he may 
scribble whatever he pleases. A man full 
of warm, speculative benevolence may wish 
his society otherwise constituted than he 
finds it; but a good patriot and a true poli- 
tician always considers how he shall make 
the most of the existing materials of his coun 
try. A disposition to preserve and an ability 
to improve, taken together, would be my stan. 
dard of a statesman. Everything else is vul- 
gar in the conce; tion, perilous in the execu. 
tion.” 

We believe that the Wilson bill, as a 
whole, answers to this description of 
safe and constructive statesmanship. It 
has its blemishes in plenty, from the 
standpoint of a scientific system of 
taxation, and it has its dangerous ex- 
periment, the income tax. But, all in all, 
considering the terrific obstacles to any 
reform whatever, considering the swinish 
outcries of favored classes and the cyni- 
cal readiness of many Democrats to 
throw all their pledges to the winds, 
considering, above all, the high courage 
required,in the face of the unexampled 
industrial depression, to go so steadily on 
with a work which ignorance and despe- 
rate partisanship were asserting was it- 
self the cause of distress, it is as good a 
bill as any reasonable man had a right to 
expect. Tariff-reformers will take the 
bitter with tne sweet. If the Democratic 
income tax of 1894 proves as unfair and 
fruitless in operation as we believe it will, 
its repeal will be accomplished as easily 
as was that of the Republican income 
tax of 1870. Other improvements can be 
made as needed. The bill faces in the 
right direction, and further advance can 
be made when the necessity and safety 
of it can be shown. It is, in short, 
just such a moderate and progressive 
bill as the Republican party would have 
enthusiastically endorsed in 1884 or 1890, 
had its blind leaders given it the oppor- 
tunity. 





That one of those leaders at least, 
ex-Speaker Reed, now sees his mis- 
take, may fairly be inferred from his 
speech of Thursday. From McKinley’s 
speech in 1890 to Reed’s of 1894 is a ter- 
rible fallin protection orthodoxy. Mc- 
Kinley Was the ignorant and solemn 
fanatic whose faith knows no wavering. 
Protection was something supernatural 
in his eyes. All foreigners were devils. 
Political economists were traitors. But 
Mr. Reed is too blasé and cynical for 
such crudities, even in his speech bid- 
ding for the Presidential nomination. 
Many things that slipped from him on 
Thursday give color to the common 
opinion that he really believes in protec- 
tion as little as Garfield did, and simply 
makes a clever argument in its favor 
out of political stress of weather. He 
admitted that the foreigner does not pay 
the tax, which is rank heresy. He was 
conscious that there are two sides to the 
question, which is dangerous. He gave 
some of the credit of our industrial ex- 
pansion tonature and Providence and the 
wit of man, which is little short of im- 
pious. He showed some reading of politi- 
cal economy, which is always perilous. 
No apparent soundness on the main arti- 
cle of the creed, that by taxing ourselves 
lavishly all around we shall get rich, can 
really make up for such lapses from the 
true McKinley faith. 

The votes in the House and in the 
committee of the whole must have con- 
vinced even the Republicans that the 
bill will pass the Senate substantially as 
it is, and, moreover, that the new free 
list has come to stay. The one straw the 
Republicans wildly clutched at when the 
McKinley deluge came upon them was 
the fact that they had made raw sugar 
free. They truthfully said that the De- 
mocrats would never dare to put that 
tax on again. Sure enough, they dared 
not, but did dare to make refined sugar 
also free and to sponge out the bounty, 
and to put many other articles on the 
free list which the Republicans them- 
selves dare not hereafter take off. Free 
wool and coal and iron will prove as 
popular as free sugar, and as hard to 
disturb. Sound in these great funda- 
mentals of free raw materials and du- 
ties lowered all along the line, the Wil- 
son bill is the beginning of a fiscal revo- 
lution which Republicans themselves 
will soon recognize as inevitable at 
this stage of our nation’s development, 
and which they will eventually help to 
complete. 


THE HAWAIIAN “ FAILURE.” 


THE debates on the Hawaiian resolutions 
in the House have added little or nothing 
to the general understanding of the ques- 
tion. The Democrats have directed 
their assault at points which the Repub- 
licans, as a rule, refuse to defend, but 
the latter have always fallen back on the 
retort that, whatever may be said for or 





against Mr. Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy, 
it has to be confessed to be a ridiculous 
‘* failure.’’ This suggests the desirability 
of summing up what has been actually 
accomplished by the present administra- 
tion since it took up the Hawaiian af- 
fair where the Harrison administration 
dropped it, and asking whether the to- 
tal result amounts to failure or success, 
not in point of partisan advantage, but 
of national policy and dignity. 

For one thing, the facts developed by 
Mr. Cleveland’s investigations have left 
Messrs. Harrison and Stevens without 
party defenders. Neither in the Senate 
nor in the House does the Republican 
minority of the committee on foreign 
affairs propose by resolution to endorse 
either Stevens or Harrison or the treaty 
of annexation. Mr. Hitt of the House 
committee at one time introduced such 
a resolution, but afterwards saw fit to 
suppress it and substitute one severely 
condemning President Cieveland for what 
he never did. Tothe latter, it will, of 
course, be easy to rally the Republican 
vote, but it would not be to the former. 
This has excited comment among Re- 
publicans. Senator Dolph has expressed 
his surprise that the Senate committee 
should so soon run away from its patriotic 
endorsement of Harrison and annexation 
a year ago, and now have not a word to 
say in praise of one or the other. 
Congressman Van Voorhis plaintively 
reminded his party colleagues on 
Monday that they were turning a very 
cold shoulder on their own President, 
and truthfully said that Mr. Harrison 
had the facts before him when he sent 
the treaty to the Senate, so that to con- 
demn the treaty and the manner of its 
negotiation was really to condemn the 
ex-President. But all this has been of 
no avail, and Gen. Harrison is left to 
bear the burden of a scandalous treaty, 
scandalously negotiated, with his party 
already refusing to help lift it with one 
of its fingers. 

Another result of the Hawaiian agita- 
tion has been to put the stamp of insin- 
cerity on Republican professions of re- 
gard for the poor and ignorant colored 
men of the South. From the position 
which the Republican party has vir- 
tuously assumed in that matter since 
the war, it has shamefully retreat- 
ed when it became a question of 
poor and ignorant colored majorities in 
Hawaii. The case was effectively put 
by Senator Palmer on Monday when 
‘“« Bill’? Chandler was trying to rouse the 
flagging zeal of the Republicans in 
behalf of ‘‘ the 1,500,000 colored vot- 
ers in the United States,’’ the sancti- 
ty of whose rights as a majority he was 
maintaining it was necessary to protect 
by a stringent election law. Said Mr. 
Palmer: 


“We have been recently engaged in a 
discussion of the Hawaiian question. The 
total es of those Islands is about 

,000. The white American population is less 
than 2,000, and yet those 2,000 whites own 
more than 74 per cent. of the entire property 
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of the Islands, the natives owning but 
four-fifths of 1 per cent. of it. And the 
whites have overthrown the government 
and have proclaimed, or are about to pro- 
claim, a constitution with property qualifica- 
tions. I have heard one of the leaders of the 
Republican party in this chamber declare, a 
few days ago, that those men there who have 
overthrown the native government were to be 
compared with the Washingtons, Russells, 
Sidneys, and other devotees of freedom. This 
is the view of the party that now claims to 
be the champi_n and preserver of the rights of 
the colored race.” 

Many other practical results of great 
moment have been achieved by Mr. 
Cleveland’s ‘‘ failure.” Annexation of 
Hawaii, or any other islands 2,000 miles 
from our coasts, has been killed. A ma- 
jority of the Republican party in Con- 
gress could not be brought to vote for it 
to-day. Senator Sherman takes this safe 
occasion to say that such colonial acqui- 
sitions have no place in our national 
policy, though, with characteristic spoil- 
ing of his good positions, he thinks 
it might be well for the State of Califor- 
nia to take the Islands. The vaunted 
‘* imperial policy ’’ has been checked in 
its very beginnings, and it will not be 
heard of, aside from the professional 
frothings of the incurable Jingoes, for 
years tocome. The effect on our diplo- 
matic service, also, cannot but be ex- 
cellent. It will be long before we shall 
again see such a vulgar conspirator 
as Stevens representing our Government 
in any country. We may have foreign 
ministers tempted to intrigue and med- 
dle, as Stevens did, in the affairs of 
other nations, but the terrible fate that 
has overtaken him will stay their 
hands. If they do conspire, they will 
know enough not to announce their 
purpose in official letters or to give a 
‘tip’? in advance to the editor of the 
Tribune. 

But, after all, it will be said, the 
President’s plan of undoing the wrong 
committed in the name of our Govern. 
ment has failed. The provisional gov- 
eroment of Hawaii is still in power, and 
the Queen remains deprived of the 
throne from which she was pushed by an 
illegal use of United States furces. But 
what was the plan that has failed? It 
was to express our national love of jus- 
tice and regard for the weak and 
wronged. Has that failed? Did that de- 
pend upon the willingness or the refusal 
of the provisional government to give up 
their stolen goods? If anything has 
failed, it has been the simple purpose of 
the President to carry out a fundamen- 
tal principle of Christianity. That, we 
suppose, is the reason why the religious 
papers exult so greatly over the ‘‘ fail- 
ure.”’ But it is of the nature of a fine 
and just action that its merit and real 
success reside in the intention, not 
in the execution. A brutal and un 
just action has no defence but out- 
ward success. The Chilian fiasco, for 
example, was really ridiculous, because 
an act of aggression, of assault by the 
strong upon the weak, came to lament- 
able failure at the very start. Only a 
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bloody and “ glorious’’ war could have 
excused that bit of international 
brutality. But international fairness, 
unselfishness, generosity, justify them- 
selves, and are independent of the 
result. When the history of this 
Hawaiian affair comes to be written, 
after the partisan clamor has died out, 
it will be seen that Mr. Cleveland 
struck a fine note of patriotism and 
of justice. Those who maintain that 
this was a ‘failure,’ because the 
practical result he immediately aimed 
at was not brought about, must be 
prepared also to maintain that there 
is no moral argument but that of pike 
and gun, and that, because incarnate 
Justice came to death on the cross, it 
was the most stupendous “ failure’’ in 
history. 


A SUGGESTION FOR SUCIALISIS. 


WE never read any of these lucubrations 
of our friends the socialists, or ‘‘ na 
tionalists,’’ without wondering why they 
do not go to work at once in the forma 
tion of communities like the mediaval 
monasteries, in which they could carry 
out their own theories. The monasteries 
owed their foundation largely to that 
discontent among good men with the 
moral and industrial condition of the 
world, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, which the socialists and their 
sympathizers now feel about the condi 
tion of the world in the nineteenth cen 
tury. Competition of the worst kind 
ruled the earth. The weak and the 
poor went tothe wall. The rich were in 
possession of nearly all the good things 
of the world, and were all the time 
growing richer, the poor poorer. Vast 
tracts of land had been lying. in wilder 
ness ever since the irruptions of the bar 
barians in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The founders of the great orders could 
bear this no longer. They said tothe weak, 
helpless, and discontented: “ Come and 
live with us. We will dig and delve, and 
pray, and have everything in common; 
a sure living for all under the reign of a 
common law and a pure religion.”" The 
poor and weak and helpless went with 
them, and the great monasteries grew 
up all over the Continent and England, 
and flourished until human nature got 
the better of them 

Now this same resource is open to the 
socialists. They can found as many com 
munities as they please, in which no 
man shall be any richer than his neigh 
bors and friends, in which work will be 
apportioned to capacity and wages to 
needs,in which the market price of goods 
shall be of no consequence, in which there 
shall be neither lawyers, nor pauperism, 
nor crime, nor prostitution, in which edu 
cation and libraries shall be gratuitous, 
and religion shall be “‘ abreast of the 
times.’’ There are all over the East and 
West tens of thousands of acres of lands 





which can be had for a song, and which 


under careful socialist cultivation could 
be made to blossom like the rose, and 
in which streams and coal to provide 
power for manufactures abound. The 
great advantages of such communities 
would be that the members would be of 
one mind, and full of faith in the ex 
periment. The communities might be 
of any size, too, without any diffi- 
culty of management. None of them 
would be anything hke as large as the 
State of New York, which the socialists 
say they could administer without any 
serious trouble, on communistic princi 
ples. In trying to convert the state into 
a socialist community they are trying 
to include in their experiment a very 
large body of stiff-necked and hostile 
persons, who would have to be forced in 
by law, and would do their best to make 
the enterprise a failure. Whenever they 
try to get hold of all ‘‘ the instruments 
of production” for ‘‘ the state,” they are 
sure to encounter very great moral oppo 
sition, even if they do not have to fight 
for them 

In the socialistic community, on the 
other hand, the governing body would 
possess and manage them with the 
hearty consent of all Ry setting up a 
little state within the state they could 
have everything their own way. Con 
stant employment would be insured 
to all workers. There would be short 
hours, abundant leisure, neo panics, 
and plenty of paper money issued by 
the community itself for private cit 
culation. They might even have, if 
so minded, a progressive income tax 
Their only connection with the wicked 
ones outside would be the payment of 
the taxes on their real estate, and we 
have no doubt this would gladly be made 
very light by the Legislature 

If it be said that they do not all wish 
to go to the country to carry out these 
experiments, that socialists, like other 
people, enjoy town life,and want to go 
to the opera and the theatre and to lec 
tures on ethical culture, we answer 
that the experiment is equally pos- 
sible in town. It would be very easy 
to acquire a large building, or a whole 
bleck, in which the new and regene 
rated society could be started, and in 
which the services of the best actors and 
singers could be secured, if the inmates 
did not choose to go to hear them in the 
theatres frequented by the monopo 
lists and capitalists. In these estab 
lishments every kind of manufacture 
could be carried on, and every kind of 
trade practised. If it be asked where 
the markets for the goods would be 
found, we answer, within the communi- 
ty itself. There would never be any hard 
times or slack demand, because the de 
mand would be regulated by the govern 
ment. The paper money would prevent 
any currency panics like that of lastsum 
mer, and nobody would be permitted 
to retrench. The matter of transporta 





tion in the cars and omnibuses would be 
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hardest to arrange, but this after all is 
‘*amere detail”? With a real desire for 
accommodation, a way out of the diffi 
culty would certainly be found 
Seriously, it is in this direction that 
all the 
should tend. 


efforts of socialistic reformers 


To win society as at pre 
sent constituted over to socialism must 


at best be the work of Socialism 


ages. 


onasmall scale, which would at once 
virtues of the 


The 


have only to come together, 


exhibit to the world the 
system, can be had at any time, 
faithful 
pool their money, subdue their passions, 
fan their faith, and the thing is 

There must be at best 
waste of power in trying to convert the 


and 
done. enormous 
unbelievers, in persuading the rich to 
give up their riches, the fastidious to 
love promiscuity, the capitalists to sur 
render their capital, and the men of 
talent to put their talent in 
pockets and live solely for the public. 


their 


In a community of one way of thinking 
all this might be saved. Moreover, the 
believers themselves would in this way 
to 
their system, if there 


ae 


the weaknesses of 
The 


ethical man,’’ forinstance, of whose su 


be able find out 


are any. 
man’ we 
much, 


periority to the ‘‘ economical 
late 
could in such an establishment be placed 
At present little or 
nothing is about him except 
what is told us in the socialist writings 
and lectures. 
ing at his trade would, therefore, be a 
Would he real- 
ly resist the temptation to take more 
than the 
he keep the best cuts for himself when 
Would he work cheerfully all 


have of been hearing so 
under observation. 


known 

Tosee him actually work- 
wery great advantage. 
mess? Would 


his share at 


carving ” 
day long beside patent shirks and bum- 


mers? Would he enjoy the society 
of the Crokers and Martins in the 
winter evenings? Would he carry all 


his tools with him when he went plumb 
ing and never send the helper for them 
back to Would he 
making pig iron for the public ? 
he cheerfully 
Would he listen patiently to the public 
lectures on the folly of growing rich? 


the shop? enjoy 
Would 
his Washing ” 


do own 


These are all important questions, and 
could hardly be answered without actual 
experiment. 


JEFFERSON'S NOTES ON VIRGINIA.—HU. 
BROOKLYN, January 24, 1894. 

AFTER the revision of 1787, which otherwise 
differs little from the text of 1784, no further 
revision was printed during Jefferson's life- 
time. But in 1797 the truthfulness of his nar- 
rative of the death of Logan was questioned 
Luther Martin, 
pamphlet appendix defending his account of 
that affair. After a careful study of the con 
troversy, it that Jefferson's 
statement, in implicating Cresap, was unfound 
fact, and, had Jefferson 
error, he would have acquitted himself of any 
Rogers Clarke 
wrote, he merely repeated what was popular 


by and Jefferson printed a 


becomes evident 


ed in confessed his 


responsibility, for, as George 


rumor of the day *‘on a subject which I know 
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he was not the Author of.” But in subsequent 
editions the original version is unchanged, and, 
by Jefferson's suppression of proof against his 
view, he became truly answerable for the state- 
ment. How far this deception was induced by 
the personal and political antipathy between 
himself and Martin cannot be decided, but 
the whole matter was used as political am- 
munition by both parties, and presumably pro- 
duced the usual verity that political controver- 
sy is famous for. 

Yet if Jefferson would not acknowledge his 
error, it was later made to appear that he did, 
for his editor, H. A. Washington, in the Con- 
gressional edition of his writings, took the 
liberty of changing the text to please bis own 
view. How far he differed from Jefferson the 
following extracts will show: 

EDITOR'S VERSION. 
In the pring tt Se year 
1774, a robbery was com- 
der were committed on | mitted by some Indians 


an inhabitant of the fron- | on certain land adven- 
tier of Virginia, by two | turers on the river Ohio. 


JEFFERSON'S TEXT 
In the spring of the year | 
1774, arobbery and mur 


Indians of the Shawenee | The whites in that quar- 
tribe. The neighboring | ter, according to their 
whites, according to their | custom, undertook — to 


punish this outrage in a 
summary way. Captain 
Michael Cresap, and a cer 
tain Daniel Greathouse, 
leading on these parties, 
surprised, at different 


custom, undertook to 
punish this outrage in a 
summary way. Col. Cre- 
sap, a man infamous for | 
the many murders he had | 
committed on those! 
much-injured people, col- | times, travelling and 
lected a party and pro- | hunting parties of the In 
ceeded down the Kanha- | dians, having their wo- 
and children with 


way in quest of ven-| men 
geance. Unfortunately | them, and murdered 
a canoe of women and | many Among _ these 


were unfortunately the 
family of Logan, a chief 
celebrated in peace and 
war, and long distinguish- 
ed as the friend of the 
whites. 


children, with one man 
only, was seen coming 
from the opposite shore, 
unarmed, and unsuspect- 
ing a hostile attack from 
the whites. Cresap and 
his party concealed them- 
selves on the bank of the 
river, and the moment 
the canoe reached the 
shore singled out their 
objects, and, at one fire, 
killed every person in it. 
this happened to be the 
family of Logan, who had 
long been distinguished 
as a friend of the whites. 





Nor is this the only blame to be attached to 
Washington's text. It is a tissue of typogra- 
phical errors so serious as to entirely discredit 
it, as whenit prints ‘‘ recognition ” for resigna- 
tion, ‘‘ conformable” for conformed, ‘it 
should not be deemed homicide” for it should 
be deemed homicide, ‘‘ our rulers can have no 
authority” for our rulers can have authority. 

Another text is that printed in the edition of 
1853, taken from Jefferson’s copy of the edition 
of 1787, and embodying his MS. corrections 
and additions. This is naturally an important 
one, though but little known. Yet even this 
copy did not contain all the changes of opinion 
he had undergone. Thus, the original chapter 
(xix.) on manufactures, commerce, and trade, 
for which Jefferson has been so severely blam- 
ed because of his expressed dislike for them, 
is unchanged, yet was the author’s 
opinion, for, as early as January 4, 1805, he 
had written to Lithgow: 

‘I should qualify several expres- 
sions in the nineteenth chapter, which have 
been construed differently from what they 
were intended. I bad under my eye, when 
writing, the manufactures of the great cities 
in the old countries, at the present time, with 
whom the want of food and clothing necessary 
to sustain life, had begotten a depravity of 
morals, a dependance and corruption, which 
renders them an undesirable accession to a 
country whose morals are sound. My expres- 
sions look forward to the time when our own 
great cities would get into the same state. But 
they have been quoted as if meant for the pre- 
sent time here. As yet our manufactures are 
as much at their ease, as independent and moral 
as our agricultural habits, and they will con- 
tinue so as long as there are vacaut lands for 
them to resort to ; because whenever it shall be 


not so 





attempted by the other classes to reduce them 
to the minimum of subsistence, they will quit 
their trades and go laboring the earth. A first 
question is, whether it is desirable for us to re- 
ceive at present the dissolute and demoralized 
handicraftsmen of the old cities of Europe ? A 
second and more difficult one is, when even 
good handicraftsmen arrive here, is it better 
for them to set up their trade, or go to the cul- 
ture of the earth ? Whether their labor in 
their trade is worth more than their labor on 
the soil, increased by the creative energies of 
the earth? Had I time to revise that chapter, 
this question should be discussed, and other 
views of the subject taken, which are present- 
ed by the wonderful changes which have taken 
place here since 1781, when the Notes on Vir- 
ginia were written. Perhaps when I retire I 
may amuse myself with a serious review of 
this work ; at present it is out of the question.” 

One of the controversies that the ‘ Notes’ in- 
volved Jefferson in was his charge that in 
1781 it Was proposed that the Virginia Assem- 
bly should name a dictator. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that this statement was made with 
the intent of injuring Patrick Henry, who had 
been prominent in the attempt to impeach 
Jefferson for incapacity and cowardice in that 
year, and who had also furthered this project 
of a dictator. Indeed, in 1798-9, the Jefferson 
partisans used this in the attempt to crush 
Henry when he attacked the Virginia Resolu- 
tions, and the charge was openly made that 
Henry had intended to be dictator himself. 
This led toa denial, from the Henry adherents, 
that such a suggestion had ever been made, 
which naturally involved the statement made 
in the ‘ Notes.’ Jefferson, therefore, sought 
material with which to bolster his own asser- 
tion, and among others obtained a letter from 
Archibald Stuart, a member of the Legislature 
in 1781, which has never yet been printed, 
though a most important historical document. 
It was as follows: 

STAUNTON, Sept. 8, 1818, 

DEAR SrrR,—I presume you have seen Mr. 
Wirt’s Sketches of the Life of Patrick Henry; 
and that he denies Mr. H. favored the project 
of Establishing a Dictator during the revolu- 
tionary War. Even doubts respecting events 
of such recent date tend greatly to impair the 
credit of History. There are many now living 
who witnessed the part Mr. Henry took on that 
subject. After the Assembly was dispersed at 
Charlottesville in the year 1781 it met in Staun- 
ton where Mr. George Nicholas a member of 
that body, proposed that a Dictator be estab- 
lished in this Commonwealth who should have 
the power of disposing of the livesand fortunes 
of the Citizens thereof without being subject to 
account. Insupport of this resolution he ob- 
served that the Country was overrun by the 
Enemy and that the Operation of the Govt. 
was nearly suspended:—That although the 
powers proposed to be confered were very 
great the character he proposed to fill the office 
would remove all appretiensions arising from 
the abuse of them—That this character was 
Genl. Washington—That he was our fellow 
citizen, that we had a right to command his 
services and that he had no doubt but that on 
such an Occasion he would obey the call of his 
country. In the course of his speech he referred 
to the practice of the Romans on similar occa- 
sions. After Mr. Nicholas sat down Mr. Henry 
addressed the Chair; be observed it was imma- 
terial to him whetber the Officer proposed was 
called a Dictator or a Governor with enlarged 
powers or by any other name yet surely an ofti- 
cer armed with such powers was necessary to 
restrain the unbridled fury of a licentious ene- 
my and concluded by seconding the Motion. 

**On the other hand it was contended by 
Mann Page from Spottsylvania and several 
other Members;—That our affairs were not 
desperate, That the pressure we felt was but 
temporary, That the Govt was still efficient, — 
That the spirit of the people was unbroken, 
That it was unbecoming in their representa- 
tives to damp their ardor by an Act of despair 
—That they had equal confidence with the 
mover of the resolution in the Integrity of 
Genl. Washington, but that he nor no other 
man ought to be armed with such unlimited 
powers. That they well know he would not 
accept the office—That if he was willing to ac- 
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cept it, he was better at the head of the Army 
than in the exercise of powers which would 
render bim odious to the people—-After a 
Jlengthy discussion the proposition was ne 
gatived. 

**T was present at this discussion and could 
easily discover that the proposition was not 
relished by the people. Their feelings were of 
a different character; had theenemy advanced 
they would have risen in mass to repel them. 

‘*T communicated these facts to you shortly 
after they took place. 

**T am yours most sincerely 
‘* ARCH: STUART.” 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


EARLY ITALIAN ART AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 


LonpDon, January 6, 18M 


WHEN the managers of the New Gallery un- 
dertook to give an annual winter exhibition, 
they could scarce have realized the difficulties 
in their way. The Royal Academy long since 
made good its right to show, every winter, a 
general collection of old masters; while, from 
the start, the policy of the New Gallery seems 
to have been to ignore all contemporary work, 
save that of a very limited group of English 
artists. Its January exhibition, then, would 
be without reason for existence unless it illus- 
trated a special subject or period, unless it 
represented a prominent man or a particular 
artistic interest. The resources of the Houses 
of Tudor, Stuart, and Guelph were speedily 
exhausted. Mr. Burne-Jones was made the 
excuse for last year’s show, in many ways the 
most important and timely of the series. This 
winter the managers have fallen back upon 
Early Italian Art, certainly not a very novel 
subject. 

Novelty, however, is of small consequence 
where art is concerned. Both the specialist to 
whom the tilt of a halo or the length of a fin- 
ger is of paramount interest, and the student 
who enjoys a beautiful picture no matter to 
what artist it is ascribed, can always take de- 
light in much of the work by the early Italians. 
Moreover, the collection appeals to sculptor 
and silversmith, to the book-lover and em- 
broiderer as well, since it includes not only 
paintings, but examples of almost all the arts 
practised to such good purpose in the Italy of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Indeed, 
the exhibition is, if anything, too wide in scope: 
it is virtually a small museum, an annex to the 
National Gallery on the one side, to the South 
Kensington and British museums on the other, 
and in nearly every case artists and their work 
are more fully or more satisfactorily repre- 
sented in the permanent collections. In the 
show just opened are few masterpieces of su- 
preme note. But though the nation’s treasures 
attract only the eager tourist and the genuine 
student, all London flocks to the New Gallery; 
so true is it, as Mr. Stevenson has said in a 
very different connection, that, as ‘* long as a 
thing is an exhibition and you pay to see it, it 
is nearly certain to amuse.” 

The pictures, which, necessarily, are the 
most conspicuous of all the exhibits, represent 
a long period in Italian art: from 1300 to 1550 
—from Giotto to Correggio. There are few 
masters, however, who do not make a worthier 
showing at the National Gallery, interesting 
as, here and there, may prove a single exam- 
ple—Botticelli’s portrait of Esmeralda Ban 
dinelli, the model for the chief figure in his 
* Spring.” which once belonged to Rossetti, to 
mention one noteworthy instance. The Primi- 
tives, who here occupy two of the large rooms, 
can never be brought together in numbers 
without forcing the honest critic to admit their 





limitations, which their followers to-day would 
extol as virtues. Besides, asa rule, their pic- 
tures were always paintec’ with a definite ob- 
ject. They were meant to fill and ornament a 
certain space. From altarpiece to altarpiece 
one turns, wearied by the monotony of gold 
backgrounds, shining halos, traditional groups 
and poses; though each, seen in its proper place 
above the altar and tabernacle, with rows ef 
tall candles flaming in front, might be alto- 
gether delightful—a masterpiece, perhaps, 
which one would travel miles to see. It is the 
same with pictures designed for household 
decoration. It was a capital idea to show two 
beautiful old gilded cassoni, with high back, 
or reredos, just as they stood in palace hal! or 
chamber, since for the ornamentation of luxu- 
rious chests just like them were painted so 
many of the long narrow panels now hanging 
on the walls. And it is curious to find how the 
composition, which in ordinary frame seems 
tedious and bewildering, in its proper place, 
let in the front or back of a cassone, is at once 
recognized to be altogether right. To look at 
old work in modern exhibitions is really to 
misjudge it. It was never intended to stand 
the test of such surroundings. But now and 
then one chances upon a painting whose loveli- 
ness asserts itself despite every drawback. 
The catalogue may send one in search of the 
Giottos and Crivellis, the Lionardos and Ra- 
phaels, but the pictures at the New Gallery 
which charm at the most casual glance, and 
lose nothing by closer study, are such exqui- 
site litttle impressions of color as Taddeo 
Gaddi has given in a *‘ Death of the Virgin” 
and an ‘*Adoration of the Magi,” and Masaccio 
in an ‘Incident in the Life of St. John Gual- 
bert” and a ** Flying Angel”; such fine designs 
as an unknown artist has produced in a row of 
* Angels Chanting,” or Botticelli (according to 
the catalogue) in the ‘ Nastagio degli Onesti,” 
a story from the Decameron, by no means typi- 
calof his methods, but one of those old combi- 
nations of architecture, landscape, and tall 
slim youths which always prove so eminently 
decorative. What matterif, in the course of 
ages, the names of the artists to whom these 
are attributed have become confused, when 
the paintings themselves remain to delight 
But the strongest work really is in the portraits, 
which allowed the painters greater freedom 
than Scriptural and mythological subjects, so 
long the stock-in-trade of the studios. There 
is character enough in a strange portrait of a 
lady with severe white profile and rich bro- 
caded gown, by Pietro della Francesca, or in an- 
other, by Beltraftio, of a stately middle-aged 
woman in rich attire; in both are faces that 
haunt one afterward. There are some half- 
dozen more, none of world-wide fame, which 
are stamped with an individuality and a keen- 
ness of observation sought for in vain in the 
majority of Madonnas and saints 

The number of drawings might, with profit 
to the student, be far greater. The old men 
let themselves go in their sketches with a viva 
city and vigor too often sacrificed in their 
finished werk, done no less to please their pa- 
trons than themselves. The best are contri- 
buted from the royal collections, which would 
r these loan exhibitions 
Not one but is worthy of special study. Fra 
Angelico and Botticelli, Signorelli, and Peru- 
gino, Lionardo, Raphael and Michelangelo, all 
are represented; but I think none exceeds in 
interest the many examples of Licnardo, show- 


be of smal! use but f 





ing as they do the contrast between his me- 
thods when putting in roughly, in chalk, a 
head or a figure, and when making, in pen and 
ink and red crayon, more elaborate memo- 





randa of minute details in flowers and foliage 
Nor have I ever seen, even in the Sistine Cha 
pel, a composition by Michelangelo more vige 
rous than a drawing in crayon of men shoot 
ing at a mark: the expression of action given 
in these few inches of paper is tremendous, and 
the arrangement of muscular outstretched 
arms wonderfully decorative in its dramatic 
treatment. The drawing belongs to the Queen 
The section devoted to illuminated manu 
scripts and printed books reveals the wealth of 
many of the private libraries in England 
There are manuscripts of the twelfth, thir 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
the most gorgeous coming from the old Bene 
dictine Abbey of Monte Cassino. And the 
books begin, in point of age, with some of the 
publications of Sweynheym and Pannarts 
while they still ran their printing-press at Su- 
biaco. There are exquisite examples of the 
Aldine press, among them several very rare 
editions, notably in Aldus’s series of the clas 
sics, several of these reminding one that his 
Greek type was not a whit less beautiful than 
his Roman. An unusual opportunity is pre 
sented to the student of illustrated books, for 
examples of all the old processes used in illus 
tration have been given a place. The very 
early folios show illuminated border and 1 
tial letters borrowed from the manuscripts, 
few lovelier than the Bible printed in Rome by 
Sweynheym and Pannart Then there are 








the very primitive wood-blocks, some rey 
ducing the drawing in bare outline, others, of a 
} 


later day, venturing upon gr detail, as 





can be seen in some curious illustrations for a 
poem by Frederico Fezri, ; 
and now lent to the exhibitio 


at Fiorence, 
Mr. Burne- 
Jones, he evidently being in close sympathy 





with the artist, whoever the 





r may have 
been. Fortunately several metal engravings 
used as book illustrations also appear, provid 
ing proof unmistakable of the greater free 
dom and refinement possible for the artist who 
drew on metal than for the draughtsman who 
made his drawing on the wood-block and the 
wood-cutter who tmed to follow his lines 
Woodcuts printed in lor attract now that 
M. Leptre and other French engravers are 
making their striking experiments in color 
printing. Altogether there is no section of 
the show more delightful and interesting 
Passed by with indifference by the general 
public, there is still a saving remnant upon 
whom its attractions are not wholly lost; a 





remnant presumably growing larger, if one 
can judge by the unexpected success of the 
two series of ‘books about books” published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Messrs. Bell & 
Sons 

To attempt to enumerate all the other ex 
hibits would be to make a catalogue. Perhaps 
most important are the lovely little bronzes, 
many of them attributed to Donatello and his 
school. There is a good display also of the old 
portrait medals, from which Ringel has bor 
rowed inspiration for his medaliions, which, in 
their turn, have influenced so many contempo 
rary sculptors. Small justice is done to Ita- 
lian embroidery and majolica. Of marbles 
and terracottas, which were the great glory of 
the period in question, there are all too few. 
Jewels, however, are shown in great number, 
many of them fantastic enough, and the large 
proportion having but recently found their 
way to England from the Spitzer collection 
Englishmen may reveal! incredibly bad taste in 
the purchase of modern pictures, but the an 
nual loan exhibitions prove the supply of good 
old work in England to be almost inexhausti- 
ble. N. N. 
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SABATIER’S ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
Paris, January 18, 1894. 

THE ‘Life of Saint Francis of Assisi,’ by M. 
Paul Sabatier, has had five editions already in 
a short period. In our frivolous time, it isnot 
easy at first to understand the success of a 
work of hagiography; but M. Sabatier’s hagio- 
graphy is not of the ordinary kind. He is not 
a Catholic priest, he is a Protestant, and he has 
applied to the study of Saint Francis the 
severe method of modern history. He has 
judged the thirteenth century through our 
modern ideas, k2 has perhaps not rid himself 
enough of these modern ideas. There is some 
exaggeration in his generalizations, as in these, 
for instance : 

‘*The great movement of ideas in the thir- 
teenth century is before all a religious move- 
ment, whick presents a double character: it is 
popular and it is laic. It proceeds from the 
entrails of the people, and, with much uncer- 
tainty, it aims at nothing less than wresting sa- 
cred things from the hands of the clergy. 
The conservatives of our time who turn 
towards the thirteenth century as towards 
the golden age of authoritative faith, makea 
singular mistake. If it is par excellence the 
century of saints, it is also the century of 
heretics.” 

There is some exaggeration also in the affir- 
mation that the mendicant orders formed a 
sort of Internationalism, stronger than the 
modern socialist Internationalism. Again, M. 
Sabatier describes the Gothic cathedrals as the 
expression and the triumph of communal insti- 
tutions; he calls them ‘tthe lay churches of 
the thirteenth century, built by the people and 
for the people, the true communal houses of 
our old cities—museums, granaries, chambers 
of commerce, palaces of justice, depots of 
archives, even ‘ bourses de travail.’” This ex- 
pression, ‘‘bourse de travail,” which is emi- 
nently modern, shows that M. Sabatier was 
not living altogether in the thirteenth century 
when he wrote his history; fortunately, the 
historical method, the use of the original docu- 
ments, has constantly brought him back to the 
thirteenth century, and has not allowed his 
imagination or his passion to wander too far 
from it. 

M. Sabatier is right when he says that the 
saints of the thirteenth century played the part 
of the old prophets of Israel. They were apos- 
tles, like Saint Paul, not in virtue and in con- 
sequence of a canonical consecration, but as 
following the impulse of the spirit. Saint 
Francis of Assisi was preéminently a saint of 
this sort; he owed nothing to the Church, and 
always refused to be ordained a priest. Before 
entering upon his biography M. Sabatier has a 
long critical study of the documents which he 
has used. These are, first, the works of the 
saint himself, which give, to be sure, very 
tew facts concerning his life, but which give us 
his ideas exactly. The opuscules of Francis, 
which are a sort of encyclicals to the Brothers, 
were not published till 1623 at Antwerp by 
Wadding. Then come the biographies; the first 
in date and in importance is that written by 
Thomas of Celano. There is also a certain num- 
ber of diplomatic documents, Donations, papal 
bulls; and finally the numerous chronicles of 
the order. To the biography of Tygmag of 
(elano we must add also the ‘ Legend of the 
Three Companions,’ the Brothers who lived on 
termS or intimacy with Francis, though this 
legend is only a fragment of the original, 
which had already been mutilated. 

If history has a natural tendency to trans- 
form itself into legends even in the case of 
kings and emperors, how much more must this 
tendency be marked when the hero is a man 
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like Francis, who deals only with the moral 


forces of the world. Francis was born at As- 
sisi about 1182. His father, Pietro Bernardone, 
sold silks and cloths and was a rich man; he 
travelled much and brought his wares to the 
great fairs of Italy and France. Francis led a 
very profligate life in his youth. Thomas of 
Celano and the three Companions speak dis- 
reetly of this part of the life of the saint, but 

ye are led to understand that he acquired a 

sort of celebrity by his excesses, his prodigali- 

ies; he was vain, and tried to surpass all the 
young men of his age in their vices as well as 
n their bravery. Ina battle fought by Assisi 
against Perugia he was made prisoner and re- 
mained a whole year in captivity. He was 
twenty-two years old when he returned to his 
native town, and he recommenced his life of 
pleasure, spending all his time in debauchery. 
He finally became ill, and this illness was prob- 
ably the first step towards his reformation. 
When his health returned, he left Assisi in or- 
der to join at Spoleto a knight who was going 
to make war in the south of Italy. The eve- 
ning of his departure, he hada vision which 
decided him to return to Assisi, notwithstand- 
ing the remarks of his companions. He now 
began to change his mode of life, and wander- 
ed constantly in the country round Assisi; he 
entered into a grotto, where he remained alone 
for hours weeping, full of horror at the disor- 
ders of his youth. One day he invited his 
friends to a repast, which lasted till the middle 
of the night. His guests were struck by his 
melancholy; one of them said: ‘‘ Don’t you 
see ? He is thinking of taking a wife.” *‘ Yes,” 
said Francis, with a strange smile, “I am 
thinking of taking a wife more handsome, more 
rich, more pure than you can imagine.” 

No purely ecclesiastical influence had worked 
on Francis; he was moved simply by remorse 
as well as by the spectacle of the terrible mise- 
ry which continual civil wars had inflicted on 
his country. He was influenced also by the 
great and mysterious charm of nature, a charm 
which can nowhere be better felt than in those 
Umbrian landscapes which have inspired so 
many great painters. He made a journey to 
Rome, but Rome did little for him; he was 
shocked in the basilica of Saint Peter to see 
how small were the offerings of the pilgrims. 
He threw all the money he had at the feet of 
the Prince of the Apostles, exchanged clothes 
with a beggar, and for a whole day made him- 
selfa beggar. His ideal was now formed: it was 
the total abandonment of all the pleasures and 
goods of this world. On his return to Assisi, in 
order to test himself, he became a visitor to the 
unfortunate lepers, who were living apart. His 
victory over the flesh was complete. 

He could live no longer in his father’s house. 
Bernardone did not understand his transforma- 
tion, and disapproved of his new style of pro- 
digality, as Francis gave all he had to mendi- 
cants. Francis spent most of his time in the 
little chapel of Saint Damian, near Assisi, on 
the top of a small hill, amidst pines and cy- 
presses. He had spiritual visions, perhaps hal- 
lucinations; he was in the habit of gazing for 
hours on the crucifix in the chapel. He de- 
cided to leave his father’s roof, and first set out 
on horseback for Foligno. There he sold his 
horse and returned to the chapel of Saint 
Damian. He hid himself for many days, as 
his father was looking for him, and came with 
some neighbors to bring him back home by 
force. After a while he reappeared at Assisi, 
in rags, and the children ran after him, 
screaming, ‘‘Crazy man! crazy man!” Ber- 
nardone shut him up, and dragged him be- 
fore an ecclesiastical tribunal. Francis ap- 
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peared before the bishop; he retired for a 
moment to another room, and reappeared com- 
pletely naked, holding his clothes in his arms, 
with a little money, which he still had. ‘‘Hear 
me all,” said he. ‘I have thus far called Ber- 
nardone my father, but now I will serve God. 
I therefore give back to him this money for 
which he has tormented me so much, as well as 
my clothes, which I have received from him, 
for from this moment I will say only, ‘My 
Father, who art in heaven.’” The bishop had 
to give Francis a mantle to cover him when he 
retired. This extraordinary scene, the serious- 
ness, the ardor of Francis, his conversion, 
could not but produce a great effect in a little 
place like Assisi. 

Francis was now free; he made it his object 
to restore the chapel of Saint Damian, which 
was falling into ruin, and afterwards another, 
the Portiuncula ; he became a beggar for God. 
It is necessary to dwell on this first period of 
the Franciscan movement ; it is the period of 
inspiration, of enthusiasm, when Francis said 
to his first disciples what the crucifix in the 
little chapel of Saint Damian had said to him : 
‘*Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses; nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor 
yet staves.” On the little altar of the Portiun- 
cula Francis had abandoned his own self; he 
had made himself a knight of a new chivalry— 
the chivalry which was to combat the monster 
egotism, the chivalry of sacrifice and of uni- 
versal love, the chivalry of Christ. 

After the first years of apostolate, when 
Francis contented himself with spreading the 
gospel of charity, and surrounded himself 
with a few disciples, carried away by his en- 
thusiasm, there came another period of organi- 
zation. Francis had to deal with the powers 
of the Church. The first Brothers had no 
‘*Rules,” but they increased so rapidly in 
number that it became necessary to establish 
some regulations. The Bishop of Assisi inter- 
fered first; all the clergy were instinctively 
hostile to the new lay preachers. Francis 
never thought for a moment of entering into 
conflict with the Church, he never dreamt of 
a heresy; he went to Rome after he had estab- 
lished his ‘‘ Rules,” and submitted them to the 
Pope, Innocent III. These first ‘‘ Rules” were 
simplicity itself; they were chiefly constructed 
out of certain passages of the Gospel. Francis 
took eleven of his disciples with him to 
Rome, thinking, perhaps, of the twelve 
apostles. Giotto, who covered with immortal 
frescoes the walls of the church of Assisi, 
chose as one of his subjects the presentation 
of Francis.. The Pope is on his throne and 
looks with distrust and severity on the pilgrim. 
Francis was examined and cross-examined; it 
was difficult, however, not to approve ‘‘ Rules” 
which were mere quotations from the Bible. 
The Pope approved the ‘‘ Rules,” and, after 
having tried in vain to persuade the new 
Brothers to enter into an existing order, he 
allowed them to remain independent, on condi- 
tion that they should choose a Superior, to 
whom the ecclesiastical authority would 
always address itself. Francis was naturally 
chosen, and thus the new Brotherhood was 
founded. The lay creation of the first period 
became an ecclesiastical institution, and, in a 
certain sense, it can be said that the Francis- 
can movement was almost immediately trans- 
formed. 

M. Sabatier gives with many interesting de- 
tails the story of the life of Francis after his 
return to Assisi, of the development of the new 
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order, of the missions of Francis. He always 
liked to return to the small chapels where he 
had had his first visions and had felt his own 
transformation. One of the finest pictures of 
the modern school is that of Saint Francis car- 
ried by the Brethren before Assisi, when he was 
at the point of death. ‘‘ He had expressed,” says 
M. Sabatier, ‘‘the desire to die near the hum- 
ble chapel of the Portiuncula, where he had 
heard the voice of God which consecrated him 
as an apostle. His companions, with their 
precious burden, took the path through the 
plain among the olive trees. From time to 
time the sick man, who could no longer dis- 
tinguish anything, asked where he was. When 
they were half way, in front of the hospital of 
the Crucigeri, where he had taken care of the 
lepers, at a point where it is possible to see at 
a glance all the houses of the city, he asked to 
be placed sitting towards Assisi, and, lifting 
his hand, he blessed his native country.” 


Correspondence. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


To THE EpritTor oF THE NATION: 


Sr: The retention of William T. Harris as 
Commissioner of Education has been noted 
with pleasure by the teachers of the country. 
This wil) undoubtedly, as it should, have the 
effect of removing the incumbency of this im- 
portant position permanently from the influ- 
ence of partisan considerations. Another ap- 
pointment has recently been announced which 
deserves more than a passing notice. This will 
also receive the general approval of teachers, 
as well as of all who take a lively interest in 
educational progress. My reference is to the 
selection of William N. Hailmann, recently su- 
perintendent of the Laporte (Indiana) schools, 
as superintendent of the Indian schools. I%e- 
lieve the appointment to be an admirable one. 
Dr. Hailmann is well known as one of the most 
progressive and philosophical of the profes- 
sional superintendents of the country. If the 
Indian schools could be entirely removed from 
partisan considerations, and directed for a se- 
ries of years by sucha man as Dr. Hailmann, 
the result would be immensely beneficial to the 
‘‘wards of the nation.” Let us hope that such 
may be the case. President Cleveland having 
shown his disregard of partisanship in educa- 
tional interests by retaining Dr. Harris, is it 
too much to hope that subsequent administra- 
tions, whatever their party afliliations, will 
apply the same principle to the Indian schools? 

W. P. BECKWITH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ADAMS, MASS., January 29, 1894. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTIoN: 

Sir: Several times recently (once in the 
Nation) comparisons have been made between 
the Eastern (privately endowed) universities 
and those of the West which rest upon legis- 
lative appropriations. In none of these in- 
stances has the University of Illinois been 
mentioned. The following statistics will 
doubtless show that the omission is hardly 
just. The attendance in 1888 was 327; in 1893 
it was 728, 40 per cent. of which increase has 
occurred within the past two years. The total 
income from the founding of the university in 
1867 to 1890 was $449,000. The last two Legis- 





latures have appropriated #430,000. Within painstaking authors and their many an- 


five years the faculty list has increased from 
29 to 61. As the university has no professional 
schools connected with it, this advance is satis- 
factory. Within the past two years, also, the 
courses of study have been rearranged so as to 
make, it is believed, the best possible solution 


of the question of requirements and elections. | 


Students have options from the start, but they 
are kept within judicious limits both as to 
kind and as to the time during which such 
options must be pursued. The work of the 
university is carried on in five large buildings 
and several smaller ones. Last year a natural 
history building was dedicated, the cost of 
which was 370,000, and an engineering hall is 
now being constructed at a cost of $160,000. 

Under the circumstances it would appear 
that any mention of the larger and progres- 
sive Western State universities ought not to 
omit that of the State of Illinois. 


CHARLES M. Moss. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 





THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: Arecent article in the Nation prompts 
me to send you the enclosed cutting, showing 
how the foreigner pays the tariff. In the pre- 
sent consideration of tariff reform little is said 
about the duty on English books, although I 
have never seen a good reason for its existence 
You will observe that the American edition of 
Ewald's ‘Diseases of the Stomach,’ price &, 
is sold by subscription only—that is, without 
discount. As nothing is said about the price 
of the English edition (16s.) being ‘* net,” it is 


discount of 25 per cent.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE Dock. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu., February 3, 1894. 





THE CROWN’S VETO 


| r 
To THE BptToR oF THE NatTIon : 





notators.—Ep. NATION. } 


DESCENDANTS OF CROMWELL. 
To tHe Eprror oF THe Nation: 

Str: I hardly understand the letter on this 
topic printed in your issue of February 1 
Cromwell bas many descendants living. About 
a year ago Mr. James Waylen printed ‘ The 
House of Cromwell,’ etc., and gave the names 
of many families descended in the female line 
from the Great Protector. I should say that 
the number is to be measured by hundreds. 
For example: Elizabeth, daughter of the last 
male Cromwell, married in 1801 Thomas A 
Russell and had nine children, six of whom had 
issue. Anne Cromwell, daughter of Thomas, 
married in 1758 John Field, a prolific stock. 
Frances, fourth daughter of the Protector, 
married secondly Sir John Russell, Bart., and 
was the ‘“‘ancestress of numerous and wide- 
spreading groups of Cromwellian descendants.” 

Mr. Waylen’s book is ill-arranged, and I do 
not find the Gardiners noticed therein; but 
there is no improbability in the alleged descent 
of Prof. S. R. Gardiner. Ww. W 


Bostox, February 3, 1804 


THE ANTILFOREIGN SPIRIT IN JAPAN 
To THE Eprror or Tar Nation 


Sir: When, about five vears ago, the anti 
foreign spirit in Japan was becoming intense, 


| thoughtful foreigners who had studied care 
| fully the condition of affairs, looked upon that 
| sentiment as only a natural reaction from the 
quite probable it is sold with the usu& English | 


wholesale adoption of foreign civilization, the 
swallowing of undigested material, which fol 
lowed the “opening” of Japan. They were 
also contident that a re-reaction would soon 
come, which would lead to a policy of selec- 
tion, adaptation, and assimilation, and would 
bring about a more moderate rate of progress 


along the lines of Occidental civilization 


| 
Str: In your review of Prof. Woodrow Wil- | 


son’s book ‘An Old Master’ (Nation No. 1488) | It seems as if never, since the excessive jot agita- 


the following statement occurs : 


‘Prof. Wilson knows, though many of his 
readers do not know, that the veto of the 
Crown has been obsolete for more than two 
centuries, and that there is no power that can 
revise or disapprove an act of Parliament.” 

The statement in italics is an error, if the 
authorities are to be believed. 

‘The prerogative of the crown to withhold 
the royal assent has not been exercised since 
the 11th of March, 1707, when Queen Anne re- 
fused her assent to ‘a bill for settling the mili- 
tia of that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land.”*’ (See Bacon's Abridgement [{ Bouvier's 
ed.}, vol. ii., p. 672. 


book review would seem to be one of those 
‘subjects that demand a cautious pen,” it may 
not be amiss to call attention to it. 
Respectfully, A. R. STROTHER. 
KANSAS CrTy, Mo., January 10, 1804 


But even vet this anti-foreign spirit, instead 
of subsiding, has apparently grown stronger 


| tion of the ‘60s, has this feeling been so in- 


tense. It evidently reached a great height in 


| the recent session of the Imperial Diet, which 
| was so disorderly that the Emperor was com- 


pelled to resort to dissolution of the House of 
Representatives. It is true that the disorder 
inthe early part of the session was in connec- 


| tion with disciplining the President (Mr. 


{Blackstone, Story, Kent, and Paschal | 


say that the royal prerogative was last 
exercised by William IIT. in 1692, though 
there is a note in late editions of Story 
which agrees with the citation of our 
correspondent. If it was, indeed, exer- 
cised by Queen Anne in 1707 (and we have 
no reason to question the statement), 
it is remarkable that such a fact should 
have eluded the attention of so many 


Hashi) of the Lower House; but, although that 
body allowed political feeling to carry it to 
the expulsion of its President, not even proro- 
gation was employed by the Government until 
the House of Representatives was on the point 


, : | . ; v ily SS . 
The error is a suaall one: bat, ineamuch ese | of considering favorably an address to the 


throne relative to the strict enforcement of 


) the treaties. While this subject was proper 


and debatable, the tone of the address was so 


| intensely anti-foreign that it would surely 
| have caused offence to nations whose good-will 
| it is important to retain. The Government, 


therefore, twice prorogued and then dissolved 
the Diet, and has “‘ publicly expresssd its de- 
termination to resist all anti-foreign bills.” 

It is, therefore, at the door of the present 
treaties, so unjust and galling to Japan in its 
high stage of advancement in civilization, that 
the continuance and the excess of the anti-for- 
eign spirit may be laid. The intense pride and 
patriotism of the Japanese cannot easily en- 
dure the thraldom of extra-territoriality and 
other restrictions. They desire, not withcut 


some reasonableness, that the restraints ov 
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foreigners be strictly enforced ; and they goto 
anextreme, some of them, in the bitterness of 
their feelings against foreigners It may or 
may not be good policy, but it is at least one 
way to demonstrate the injustice of the 
treaties, and the necessity, in the interest of all 
parties, of a revision. The anti-foreign spirit 
in Japan is regrettable, unreasonable, and un- 
necessarily violent, and it is excusable only in 
view of the provocation indicated above. 

The elections for members of the House of 
Representatives will unquestionably be excit- 
ing. A friend in whose dispassionate judg- 
ment [ have the utmost confidence, has just 
written me from Yokohama: “I fear that 
there will be much bloodshed.” The contest 
between the Government and the Opposition, 
even though not sanguinary, will be bitter. 
Representative institutions are now, in Japan, 
undergoing a severe test, the result of which 
will naturally be watched here with intense in- 
terest. The Japanese must, however, ‘ work 
out” their own political ‘‘salvation with fear 
and trembling,” 
and, unless the true and best friends of the 
Japanese have mistaken their character, and 


as other peoples have done; 


have misplaced confidence, they will succeed. 
But it is not at all unlikely that Japan, like 
many another nation, will achieve its political 
salvation ‘so as by fire.” 

ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 


Cuicaco, January 27, 1804. 


Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have in press the 
second volume of Pasquier’s Memoirs (1812- 
1814) and ‘Basal Concepts of Philosophy,’ by 
Prof. Alexander T. Ormond of Princeton. 

A thorough working over of an older bio- 
graphy, by the same hand, the ‘ Life and Art 
of Joseph Jefferson,’ by William Winter, and 
‘Social Evolution,’ by Benjamin Kidd, are an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon bring out 
‘Cartier to Frontenac,’ by Justin Winsor; ‘A 
Poet’s Portfolio” by W. W. Story; and ‘In 
Exile, and Other Stories,’ by Mary Hallock 
Foote. 

The Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, have 
in preparation a handsome reprint of the Lin- 
coln and Douglas debates, limited to 750 copies, 
sold to subscribers. 

No explanation is given of the two American 
editions of ‘ The Renaissance in Italy,’ abridged 
from the ample three-part work of the late 
J. A. Symonds by his friend, Lt.-Col. Alfred 
Pearson, That of the Messrs. Scribner is a 
large octavo in the English manner and of 
English make ; that of Henry Holt & Co. isa 
handy duodecimo, seemingly manufactured 
here, but a close copy of the other, even pune- 
tuatim. The frontispiece portraits differ. 
So discursive a writer as Mr. Symonds lent 
himself ill to condensation, and so large a sub- 
ject still less readily. What remains in Col. 
Pearson’s summary has certainly lost the 
ebarm inherent in the amplitude of detail with 
which Mr. Symonds was wont to display his 
learning and research. By way of compeusa- 
tion, the section on Literature has been so 
purged, of necessity, that it is now vrirginibus 
puerisgue., The result is something akin to a 
text-book, with an index. 

M. Paul Gaulot’s Life of Count Fersen, the 
fast friend and devoted admirer of Marie An- 
toinette, has been admirably translated into 
English by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (D. Appleton & 
Co.). M. Gaulot has thrown much new light on 
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the characters of the two persons whose lives 
were so Closely interwoven during the terrible 
years ot the French Revolution, and bis 
bright, rapid, easy style of writing has been 
excellently reproduced by a translator who 
has given the spirit as well as the form of the 
original. And what a stirring story it is that 
M. Gaulot has to tell; even when one knows 
its incidents by heart, one is attracted by a 
new telling of it. 

George H. Richmond & Co., New York, have 
brought out in a dainty volume that charming 
story of George Sand’s, ‘La Petite Fadette,’ 
translated by Miss Jane Minot Sedgwick. The 
translation is good, on the whole, often excel- 
lent, and the quaint, simple language of the 
original does not lose much by its transposition 
into another tongue. The promised transla- 
tions of ‘Francois le Champi’ and ‘La Mare 
au Diable’ will be very welcome if they are 
done as well as this one. But why such a poor 
portrait of George Sand? It is in nowise like 
her at any period of her life, certainly less 
true than Couture’s, which is easily accessible, 
or than the photographs taken in later life. 
The paper, printing, and general appearance of 
the book are to be unreservedly commended 

‘ Essais et Etudes,’ by the late Emile de Lave- 
leye, is the first of two and possibly three vol- 
umes, in which the great economist’s widow 
proposes to collect some of the more remarka- 
ble articles which appeared at various times in 
different periodicals. This is simply continu- 
ing what Laveleye had begun in his ‘ Questions 
Contemporaines,’ and the choice of articles in 
the present volume fully justifies their repub- 
lication. The more important ones are * Le 
Mouvement littéraire en France depuis 1830,” 
which originally appeared in 1862, and is well 
worth reading and pondering over now—Le- 
maitre’s famous ‘*‘ Nous avons la picté sans la 
foi” is anticipated here; that on * La nouvelle 
Politique russe”; and that on ‘‘ Le Protestant- 
isme et le Catholicisme dans leurs rapports 
avec la liberté et la prospérité des peuples.” 
The last named made a very great sensation 
at the time, and was translated into nearly 
every European tongue. It has lost none of 
its interest at the present day, a Japavese trans- 
lation having appeared last year. 

Homans’s ‘ Banker’s Almanac, Register and 
Legal Directory’ for 1894 contains the custom- 
ary complete and careful summary of banks, 
private bankers, trust companies, and safe de- 
posit companies in the United States and Ca- 
nada, with lists of bank capital and surplus, 
officers, directors, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. The ‘Almanac’ is edited, as usual, by 
Mr. Albert 8S. Bolles. 

The new volume (iii.) of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Reports, independently of its profes- 
sional value, is noticeable from the fact that 
for the first time the name of a woman physi- 
cian appears in its select list of writers. Of 
the five doctors contributing sixteen papers to 
the gynecological report (Nos. 7, 8, 4%, Report 
in Gynecology, ii.), Mary Sherwood, M.D., is 
the only one not officially connected with the 
medical department, although the investiga- 
tions for one of her papers, ‘* Potassium per- 
manganate and oxalic acid as germicides 
against the pyogenic cocci,” were carried on at 
the Hopkins pathological laboratory. Dr. 
Sherwood is an encouraging instance of the 
value of training regardless of sex. Having 
graduated at Vassar in 1883, and been refused 
admission to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York (on the logical plea 
that ‘it could not be done, as it never had 
been done before”), she went to Europe for her 
medical education, and took the M.D. degree 
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at the University of Zurich in 1890. For the 
past two years she has worked from time to 
time in the Johns Hopkins pathological labora- 
tories, and during the summer of 1893 she held, 
by courtesy, a ‘substitute’ appointment as 
‘assistant resident gynecologist” at the hos- 
pital. A recent resolution of the medical 
board prevents (on the ground of present inex- 
pediency) Dr. Sherwood, or any other woman 
physician, from holding a bona-fide hospital 
appointment—this in spite of co-education in 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

The twenty-fourth edition of Rand, McNally 
& Co.'s * Business Atlas and Shippers’ Guide’ 
presents an enlargement commensurate with 
the growth of the country in railroads and 
post-offices. The maps have been materially 
increased in number, notably in the case of the 
great cities, the West Indies, and Central and 
South America. As heretofore, information 
is compactly given in each map-index as to 
location, railway, and mail connection, money- 
order and express facilities, and population. 
For the United States this is unquestionably 
the most convenient key to the census of 180 
in respect of inhabitants. It seems to leave 
nothing to be desired for commercial uses. 

The first of the ‘‘ Papers from the Historical 
Seminary of Brown University” is by Neil 
Andrews, A,B., on ‘*The Development of the 
Nominating Convention in Rhode Island,” in 
which this State seems to have been a pioneer. 
That the last stage was better than the first 
can be confidently asserted only in the particu- 
lar that the masses were satisfied with the 
change which took nominations out of the hands 
of afew. <A grievance (and no doubt an abuse) 
was removed, but nominations are still (in 
Rhode Island and everywhere else) the work 
of the few, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It is a pleasure to record the survival of the 
fittest in the case of Garden and Forest, whose 
sixth bound volume, for the year 1893, lies be- 
fore us. Whether on the side of horticulture, 
landscape art, or forestry, its special objects, 
it shows no falling off from its high standard, 
and its pictorial selections continue fresh and 
admirable, 

Apropos of the citation from Lorenzo Dow in 
these columns last week illustrating the use 
of the word ‘‘ tote,” we observe in the New 
England Magazine for January the thing— 
the mode of transporting tobacco at the South 
—deseribed without the name. The relator is 
a Yankee, Hezekiah Prince of Thomaston, Me., 
and pardonably unfamiliar with the dialect of 
Virginia, through which he made a horseback 
journey just a hundred years ago. In his dia- 
ry for January 1, 1794, he records: ‘* From 
Fredericksburg to Bowling Green. . . . Large 
fields of tobacco all along the way, and the ne- 
groes rolling the barrels along the road to 
market.” 

The Jl/ustrated Archeologist for December, 
1803 (London: Charles J. Clark), is an excel- 
lent example of this high-class yet popular 
quarterly. The leading paper, abundantly il- 
lustrated, describes the excavation of one of 
the numerous massive Pictish round towers to 
be found in Scotland, and touches upon the 
general question of their construction and use. 
The paper on the Celtic brooch will attract by 
its beautiful specimens; here the comparison is 
with similar ornaments worn by the Kabyles 
of Algeria. Mr. W. Flinders Petrie contributes 
a colored drawing of parts of a painted pave- 
ment unearthed at Tel el-Amarna, and as- 
signed to 1400 B. c. The action of cattle and 
of geese rising on the wing is caught with sur- 
prising skill and with real decorative feeling. 
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Means of publication of geological essays are | Hall 


certainly well provided in this country. Be 
sides the reports of the national and the vari- 
ous State geological surveys, besides the pro 
ceedings of the scattered scientific societies, 
there is the Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of America, edited in Washington, now in its 
fifth year, the Chicago Journal of Geology, 
which we recently noticed, and the American 
Geologist, a monthly journal published in 
Minneapolis by an association of editors, now 
in its seventh year. The Bulletin is the recog- 
nized medium of publication for the Fellows of 
the Society, among whom only geologists of 
some standing are included, while the Geologist 
serves alike for beginners and more practised 
hands. Papers by local observers are particu- 
larly appropriate in the latter journal; one of 
the best of this kind is the account of the rock 
gorges of northern Illinois, by O. H. Hershey, 
in the November number. 

The publications of the Geological Survey 
of Arkansas still proceed, although the direc- 
tor of the survey, Prof. J. C. Branner, has 
for more than a year past been resident at the 
Leland Stanford University. The latest vol 
ume is by T. C. Hopkins, on marbles and other 
limestones, with a pocket of colored map- 
sheets. This report is on the same extended 
plan as those by Penrose on the manganese de 
posits, and by Griswold on novaculites or 
whetstones; the intention of the director of the 
survey manifestly being to educate the people 
as to the utility of their mineral possessions, as 
well as to inform them of the distribution of 
useful materials. 

The Geographische Abhandlungen, edited 
by Prof. A. Penck of the University of Vienna, 
(Hélzel), contains a recent number by Dr. J 
Cvijic of Belgrade, on the Aarst-phenomena, 
for which we have no suitable expression. It 
is an exhaustive treatment of the topographic 
forms of limestone regions, including sink- 
holes, enclosed valleys, and other forms still 
nameless with us. The freer employment ot 
illustrations would greatly increase the value 
of these excellent essays. 

The French Government has recently estab 
lished a chair for instruction in colonial geo 
graphy at the Sorbonne, and the inaugural lec- 
ture of the new professor, M. Marcel Dubois, is 
published in the Annales de Géographie fo 
January. He dwells upon the claims of ge 
graphy to be regarded as a department of educa- 
tion of equal value with history, and quite as 
essential for the right understanding of histo 
ry. Inan interesting passage at the close he 
attributes the comparative ill success of the 
French as colonists to the fact that they are 
not the slaves of industry and commerce, and 
are consequently not greedy of gain, less eager 


(and less prompt because less eager) to develop | 


the resources of countries and peoples; that, 
consistently respecting the rights of the na 
tives in their foreign possessions to the soil, 
they have sacrificed wealth to philanthropy 
Among the other articles in this periodical, 
which are nearly all of a purely scientific cha- 
racter, is one upon the geology of the Alps, and 


one showing the changes in the French frontier 


in the same region since the sixteenth century 
both accompanied by maps. There is also an 
interesting account of the efforts made to r: 

claim and colonize the moors of northwester 

Germany. 


—The February Af/antic is rich in matter of 


biographical and political interest. Senator 


Dawes gives his recollections of Stanton dur 
ing Lincoln’s administration, and others writ 
of the late Hamilton Fish and of Tammany 
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To be remarked, also, are Dr. Holmes’s 
verses to the * brave, bright memory” of Fran 
cis Parkman, the last of those “that wove 
their pictured webs in history's loom.” Mr 
Horace Scudder’s statement of what he calls 
the educational law of reading and writing 
will be of interest to all who have to do with 
the training of children in secondary schools 
His thesis is that writing, i.e , expression, that 
normal sign of a child's intellectual and imagi 
native growth, should not be forced at any 
point of his training; that, as to reading, great 
literature, and only great literature, should be 
put into the pupil's hands throughout the com 
mon course, and that this should be * read for 
delight and not as an exercise in grammar, 
history, biography, criticism, or for any of the 
minor ends which constantly thrust themselves 
forward in place of this human joy in great 
and beautiful things.” A view that not only 
lays such great stress upon this method of train 
ing and assisting the growth of the imagination 
in children, but is so emphatic about the su 
preme importance of emotional or wsthetic 
rather than intellectual growth, is strikingly 


in contrast with recent conceptions, als 


usu 
ally expressed in dogmatic fashion, of the per 
manent value of training in the observation 
and correlation of mere facts. Both ideals 

the ideal of fiction ard the idea of fact—will 
doubtless be mutually corrective. It is per 
haps worth noting, however, thateven now fic 
tion plays a singularly large role in the read 
ing of pupils who are beyond the secondary 


schools 


Besides the usual quota of dialectical ti 
tion the Century contains two stories that cat 
not escape comparison and contrast—the vig 
orously sketched tale of ‘* Pudd’nhead Wil 
son,” genuinely and solidly American in sub 
ject and treatment, and a ridiculous varn, in 
the popular pseudo-Oriental manner. which 
deals with the love and adventures of no less 
a hero than Abraham, who performs the thrill 
ing acrobatic feat of jumping from the top of 
a buge heathen altar with Sarah and a baby in 
his arms. It is at this juncture that Sarah 
whose name is pleasantly disguised as Iskal 
invents one of the ten commandments, to 
which Abraham (that is to say, Abu-ramu 
shortly afterwards is so fortunate as to add an 


other. This is taking Oscar Wilde at his word 





when he says that our only duty towards his 
tory is to rewrite It as fast as we can in forms 
more pleasing than tl igged facts will tt 
selves allow To most peor t will = et 
ter taste and better rigment t t the | ‘ 
stories alone Ata time when heads of fan 
lies are still publicly persecuting such as da 
to treat the Bit 2 ris as history, it is 
hard to realize tha younger generat s 
reading with avidity versions of t sa 
ords in the fort senses 1 
R le? Hagva 
ul that is sant ry tt tha s 
t <t fa by M How ca teresting 
t vp sa ~ | tr 1 s 
» SA s) 5s Ww A .-> AS aa : a te i t 
ully strated sket f Wester fe by Mr 
Reming t atter an articl Burt 
Jones by Mr. Cos Monk se, a description 
f the d sta nt Sea Islands, and of 
ti lief w k v el Cha ‘ ris. and 
+) et t tofa itobiog? iphical a int of 
Vages made to the West Indies in the early 
part of the century by Peter Grotjan, then a 


young German merchant in Philadelphia. Ex 
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ception must be made, however, in favor of 


George du Maurier’s continued story, © Trilby 
in Harper's, which is the best fiction of the 
older school that the magazines have permitted 
the public to enjoy for a long while 


Admirers of Bossuet will read eagerly the 
volume on *‘ Madame,’ or memoirs of the Prin 
cess Henrietta, daughter of Charles |. and 
Duchess of Orleans, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs 
Henry Ady) 
funeral oration that the lovely Princess is best 


It is by Bossuet’s magnificent 
known, but that masterpiece of eloquence can 
not be fully appreciated without a large: 
knowledge than it affords of Henrietta’s sin 
gular grace, winning charms, and manv talents 
rhis knowledge Mrs. Adv's book gives. She 
writes sympathetically of Madame, not blind 
to her faults, but giving them their just weight 
and no more, in the composition of the Prin 
cess’s character She has been fortunate 
enough to obtain the complete correspondence 
between Henrietta and her brother, Charles 
Il., preserved in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and is thus enabled to give it 
for the first time in its original form. Students 
of the history of those davs will be duly 
grateful for this part of the work, students of 
literature will enjoy the many glimpses of the 
brilliant age of letters in which the y nT 
Princess played no small part, having linked 
with her own the names of Corneille, Racine 
Moliére, and Bossuet. Mrs. Ady has carefully 
estimated such evidence asis at band concerning 


the sudden and still mysterious death of Henri 





etta. In spite of the open hostili the 
valier de Lorraine, the favorite of the Duke af 
Orleans, and of the report, generally credited 
at the time, that, with or without the Duke's 
knowledge and connivance, he 


leadly poison to be administered to Henrietta, 





the authoress ines to the ynclus tha 
death was due to natural causes acting on an 
enfeebled frame and aggravated bv the | 

cess’s own imprudence. Her description of the 


leath scene is well written, but in that respect 
is Simply on a par with the rest of the book, 
which is interesting from the first page to the 
last, and gives the reader a living picture of 


Madame 


The latest issue (No. 31 f the ‘Samm 
ng Goeschen”™ (Stuttgart), Prof. Max Koch's 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur.’ is a mar 

vel of completeness and cheapness. It isa neat 
volume of 278 pages, well printed on good pa 
per. bound in cloth, giving a clear and con 


lensed sketch of the history of German litera 
e from the earliest times tothe present day 


and costing only eighty pfennigs (twenty cents 
Y 
i 


“he first seventy-eight pages cover the pagan 
period and the middle ages till the vear 1500; 
about equal space is given to the Reformation 
and the Renaissan 1M 1748). while the rest 


f the work is devoted to the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries (1748-180 An excellent 
index greatly enhances the value of the whole, 
and in connection with each subdivision of the 
book is given a succinct and carefully se 

lected bibliography, indicating the principal 


sources to be consulted by those who wish to 
pursue the subject further. We have noticed 
a few errors in dates, probably misprints, as, 

g.. when Ludwig the German is said to have 
died in S16 instead of 876. and Heinrich (here 
ealled Harry) Heine to have been born in 
1707 instead of 1700. There are also some seri 
us Omissions: in the province of the ‘* Dorfge 
schichte” Melchior Meyr deserves a place by the 
side of Bitzius, Immermann.ard Auerbach; and 


mention should have been made of such origi 
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nal writers as W. F. Riehl and Franz Traut- 
mann, There is, however, not much to com- 
plain of in this respect, and the little volume 
fairly sets forth the chief tendencies in German 
literature, including even the most recent na- 
turalistic school, of which Karl Bleibtreu of 
Berlin, W. G. Conrad of Munich, the East 
Prussian Hermann Sudermann, and the Sile- 
sian Gerhard Hauptmann, are the most marked 
representatives. Unlike most manuals of its 
kind, this is nota dry and tedious compendium; 
it is written in a necessarily concise but re- 
markably lucid and attractive style, and may 
be commended as a literary masterpiece of 
compressed exposition. 





—Wherever public collections exist they 
should be regarded as an integral part of the 
municipal or State educational system. Thus 
far, however, few directors of museums and 
galleries have been willing to make the collec- 
tions under their charge really accessible to 
the public, by simply written, attractive hand- 
books showing what the art under considera- 
tion undertook to express. and what were its 
principal moments. The directors of the Ber- 
lin museums, with Dr. Wm. Bode at their 
head, are to be congratulated on being the first 
to show a sense of their position as dissemina- 
tors of art culture. They are publishing a 
series of handbooks, admirably illustrated not 
only with reproductions of the work at Berlin, 
but also of such other masterpieces as throw 
light on the Berlin works. The handbooks are 
in octavo, prettily bound; and in spite of the 
great number of illustrations, and the excellent 
print and paper, most of them sell for a mark 
and a half each. Dr. Bode’s volume on Italian 
Sculpture in this series is by far the best ac- 
count of the subject that has ever appeared. 
He has happily avoided most of the mistakes 
that make his edition of Burckhardt’s ‘ Cice- 


, 


rone’ worthless. 


THREE AMERICAN ORATORS. 


Speeches and Addresses of William E. Rus- 
sell, Selected and Edited by Charles Theo- 
dore Russell, jr, with an introduction by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1894. 

Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley, 
from his Election to Congress to the Pre- 
sent Time. D. Appleton & Co. 1893, 

Orations and Addresses of George William 
Curtis, Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Vol. I. On the Principles and Character of 
American Institutions, and the Duties of 
American Citizens, 1856-1891. Vol. II. Ad- 
dresses and Reports on the Reform of the 
Civil Service of the United States. Harper 
& Bros. 1894. 

SINCE the great War Governor, Andrew, 

Massachusetts has had not a few creditable 

chief executives, and two or three conspicuous- 

ly able ones, of whom Goy. Russell is by far 
the most interesting figure. Capacity for 
leadership has marked bis career ever since, 
in 1881, at the age of twenty-four, he was elect- 
ed to the Common Council of his native city of 
Cambridge. As alderman for the two fol- 
lowing years; for four more years as a reform 
mayor of Cambridge; then for five successive 
years the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
and thrice elected Governor, after two Pyrrhic 
defeats, he built up out of the wreck of a dis- 
pirited party a purposeful and aggressive or- 
ganization with purified aims, which has done 
much for the elevation of the party at large. 
Mr. Russell’s speeches, carefully selected, in 
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the volume before us, not only contain a faithful 
picture of the man, his purposes and his 
methods, but show how singularly bigh the 
conception of public life remains in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Russell does not lack humor, as his first, 
and delightfully playful, address as Governor 
to the Harvard alumni testifies; but his usual 
tone is grave, lit with occasional sarcasm, the 
bitterer because it is never intemperate or per- 
sonal. He is not flippant, he does not abuse 
anecdote, and he is sparing of statistical illus- 
tration, but his political speeches are always 
addressed ad hominem, with an eye to the 
local interests at stake, and there is hardly 
one which is not enriched by quotation from 
sources so varied as to show an enormous range 
of reading and study; of this his Springfield 
speech on the tariff, his argument for the self- 
government of towns in his third inaugural, 
and his Bennington address, are, indifferently, 
examples. 

Mr. Russell as Governor had the unusual privi- 
lege of delivering three inaugural addresses to 
the Legislature, and of addressing as many times 
his fellow-alumni of Harvard on Commence- 
ment Day, though he says it afforded him even 
greater pleasure to have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the good will of the Commonwealth to 
the Catholic College of the Holy Cross at Wor- 
cester, because it so strikingly instanced the 
growth of Massachusetts in liberality of re- 
ligious sentiment—a liberality which encou- 
raged the pungent recommendation in his third 
inaugural for the abolition of Fast Dayas a 
public holiday, His occasional and military 
addresses show him to bean agreeable, tactful, 
and versatile speaker, who will uot sacrifice 
his convictions to flatter his hearers. At At- 
lanta he says of the war: ‘‘I should be false 
to myself, false to you, and disloyal to the sen- 
timent of my State and yours, if I hesitated 
to say that the issue of that conflict was right” 
(p. 19). The lucidity and freedom from exag- 
geration of his political speeches are unsur- 
passed in the long debate over tariff reform. 
But it is in his three inaugurals, his veto mes- 
sages as Governor, and his speech on constitu- 
tional prohibition, that the highest measure of 
the man is to be found. The logie of that 
speech, ending in the conclusion, ‘‘If popular 
sentiment is behind prohibition, it will at once 
develop in statute law; if it is not, constitu- 
tional enactment will be a dead letter” (p. 14), 
has a characteristic force and simplicity. His 
veto messages possess the same quality: “If 
this provision [7. e., the regulation of the liquor 
traffic], now existing in law, can be and is en- 
forced, it covers the case sought to be reached 
by this bill; if it is not enforced, and cannot 
be, it is not more law, but more enforcement 
of law, which is needed” (p. 186). And again: 

‘*T fully sympathize with the efforts of the 
Legislature to lessen the hours of labor in this 
{i. e., the fire] department, but I do not be- 
lieve in the principle that the State, even to 
accomplish a desirable end, shouid interfere 
with the right of local self-government by the 
city of Boston or any other community, or 
should undertake by special law to control a 
department thereof, or to regulate its details. 
. . . Nor does it obviate this objection that 
the Act does not take effect until approved by 
the mayor and City Council. If this leaves to 
them the same power they now have, then the 
Act is wholly unnecessary. If it does not, 
then it is an interference with the right of 
local self-government ” (pp. 214-216). 

Gov. Russell's three years’ administration 
resulted in the reform of many old abuses, and 
his state papers advising the concentration of 
power and responsibility in the executive, 
and, as regards the irresponsible committees, 
boards, and councils which have grown up in 





Massachusetts to cumber the administration 
of the laws, advising their total abolition, or, 
at least, the abridgment of their powers till 
they survive only ‘tas a harmless concession 
to a conservative antiquarian sentiment ” (p. 
193), deserve to be read widely beyond the con- 
fines of Massachusetts. 

The sixty-five speeches and addresses of 
Congressman McKinley average ten pages in 
length, and make a stout octavo which re- 
commends itself inthe preface as a contribu- 
tion to the pending tariff discussion. Scat- 
tered in, however, with those which relate to 
the tariff are a number of more or less formal 
and premeditated talks on festive occasions, as 
to his neighbors of the Mahoning Valley, to Mr. 
Bowen’s neighbors at Woodstock on the 4th of 
July, to the celebrants of Decoration Day in 
New York, to the alumni of Oberlin, to the 
Pennsylvania New England Society, to the 
Youngstown Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, to the Ohio State Grange, besides many 
pension speeches and five memorial addresses 
on Garfield, Grant, Hayes, Logan, and W. D. 
Kelley. Perhaps, therefore, we may not un- 
justly regard this compilation as in its princi- 
pal intent a Presidential candidate’s propitia- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. It certainly af- 
fords no intellectual interest whatever. The 
rhetoric is that of an untrained man, with a 
narrow and thoroughly commonplace mind, 
deficient in humor, and absolutely devoid of 
originality or of any elevation of sentiment. 
Mr. Mckinley is a complacent chauvinist, who 
holds it ‘‘acommon thing to say, but a good 
thing to say, because it is true, that we have 
the best Government in the world,” and who 
defines the Columbian Exposition as, ‘‘in its 
highest sense, the hallelujah of the universe 
for the triumph of civil liberty and Christian 
civilization.” In extravagant spread-eagleism 
Mr. Jefferson Brick might have taken lessons 
of him. ‘‘ From small beginnings,” he tells 
the Oberlin alumni, ‘‘ you have reached a rank 
scarcely second to the best institutions of the 
country or the world.” ‘General Logan’s 
military career,” he affirms, ‘standing alone, 
would have given him a high place in history 
and a secure one in the hearts of his country- 
men. General Logan’s legislative career, 
standing alone, would have given him an en- 
during reputation, associating his name with 
some of the most important legislation of the 
time and thecentury. But united, they present 
a combination of forces and of qualities, they 
present a success in both careers almost unri- 
valled in the history of men.” 

Passages like these serve to lighten the dul- 
ness of Mr. McKinley’s oratory; but his tariff 
argumentation is a melancholy proof of the 
effect of the protection dogma in undermining 
the reasoning powers of its advocates. We see 
the constant tendency to personify abstract 
ideas and concrete objects which has played 
such havoc with the American understanding 
in the case of the currency, e. g.: ‘‘ Our protec- 
tive system was never in rebellion against the 
United States; it has always been for the 
Union, and against its enemies, whether at 
home or abroad. It has always sustained the 
flag of the country. It sustained Washington 
and Jackson, Lincoln and Grant and their ar- 
mies in their great work for the establishment, 
safety, and perpetuity of the Union.” Any 
occurrence ‘‘ under that tariff ” (high or low as 
the case may be) is treated at pleasure as a re- 
sult of the tariff. Unsupported statements of 
facts are justified as ‘‘ history.” All the patriot- 
ism and economic wisdom of the country is 
assumed to reside in the Republican party; the 
Democratic ‘is in alliance with the manufac- 
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turers and traders of England, who want the 
American market. It is the pro-British party.” 
Throughout, we encounter that playing fast 
and loose with the conception of the tariff 
which makes it impossible to reason with men 
like the present Governor of Ohio, and which 
would inspire distrust of their honesty if atro- 
phy of the logical faculty were not so plainly 
evinced. Let it be borne in mind that this cel- 
lection has been ‘‘ revised” by Mr. McKinley, 
and then observe the contradictions in the fol- 
lowing sequence of extracts: 


‘* What, then, is the tariff? The tariff . 
is a tax put upon goods made outside of the 
United States and brought into the United 
States for sale and consumption. . . . Ifa 
man comes to our cities and wants to sell goods 
to our people on the street, . . . wesay to 
him, ‘Sir, you must pay so much into the city 
treasury for the privilege of selling goods to 
our people here.’ Now, why do we do that: 
We do it to protect our own merchants. Just 
so our Government says to the countries of the 
Old World, . ‘If you want to come in 
and sell to our people, and make money from 
our people, you must pay something for the 
privi ege of doingit. . . Now, that isthe 
tariff ” (pp. 185, 186; Oct. "29, 1885). 

‘We tell every man in America who wants 
Scotland’s pig iron, if he thinks it is any bet- 
ter and does not want the American pig iron 
we tell him, if he must have the Scotch, ‘ You 
must pay for the privilege,’ and in that way we 
maintain that great industry ” (p. 188; Oct. 20, 
1885). : ~ 

‘Under this law [the McKinley bill] the 
(United States] Government cannot go abroad 
and buy what it can get at home without pay- 
ing duty. The result will be that the Govern- 
ment hereafter will buy more at home and less 
abroad—and it ought to. [Applause]” (p. 511; 
April 10, 1891). 

‘“*They say ‘the tariff is a tax.’ That is a 
captivating cry. So it is a tax: but whether 
it is burdensome upon the American people de- 
pends upon who pays it. If we pay it, why 
should the foreigners object’ Why all these 
objections in England, France, Germany, Ca 
nada, and Australia against the tariff law of 
1890, if the American consumer bears the bur- 
dens, and if the tariff is only added to the for 
eign cost which the American consumer pays 
If they pay it, then we do not pay it” (p. 579 
May 17, 1892). 

* Last year we paid $55,000,000 out of our 
own pockets to protect whom ? To protect th 
men in the United States who are producing 
just one-eighth of the amount of our consump- 
tion of sugar. Now we wipe that out, and it 
will cost us to pay the bounty just $7,000,000 
every twelve months, which furnishes the same 
protection at very much less cost to the con- 
sumer. So we save $48,000,000 every year and 
leave that vast sum in the pockets of our own 
people. (Applause on the Republican side]” 
(p. 452; May 20, 1890). 

We should not stop here if our object were 
to confute Mr. McKinley; but we have quoted 
enough to illustrate the mental confusion of 
the great latter-day apostle of protection, the 
most natural,deserving, and probable standard- 
bearer of his party in the Presidential elec 
tion of 1896—as may be intimated by the con- 
junction in this volume of the portraits of 
Garfield, Grant, and Hayes with his own. It is 
fair to add that the speeches before us betoken 
a courteous disposition, and are noticeably free 
from personal abuse of political opponents. A 
certain amount of tact is also apparent, as, for 
example, in Mr. McKinley’s remarks at the 7'ri- 
bune’s jubilee in 1891, when the aberration of 
1872 had to be overlooked; but an equally 
adroit speaker, possessed of a nicer ethical dis- 
crimination, would have refrained from al 
leging that ‘it [the Tribune} has always beea 
upon the side of good morals, good citizenship, 
and good government.” 

The mind that feels at home among thes: 
‘*Ohio ideas” of Mr. McKinley will be strange 
ly affected by the contents of the handsome 
volumes enshrining the late G. W. Curtis’s 
tributioas to American political thoug 








reform. Discordant, incomprehensible as in 
a foreign tongue, will seem these definitions 
of patriotism, so opposed to the daily teachings 
at this moment of the Tribune ; these question- 
ings if all be for the best in the best of re- 
publics; &and the whole array of arguments in 
behalf of independence in the voter and of 
non-partisan consideration in the choice of 
public officers. On what page of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s utterances will you look for sentiments 
like the following ? 


‘Right and Wrong, Justice and Crime, exist 
independently of our country. A public wrong 
is not a private right for any citizen. The 
citizen is a man bound to know and to do the 
right, and the nation is but an aggregation of 
citizens. If a man shout, ‘My country, by 
whatever means extended and bounded ; my 
country, right or wrong,’ he merely utters 
words such as those might be of the thief who 
steals in the street, or of the trader who swears 
falsely at the Custom-house, both of them 
_ kling, ‘My fortune, however acquired’ ” 

44). 


These words had no reference to Hawaiian 
filibustering; they were spoken in 1856, in dis- 
cussing with students ‘*The Duty of the 
American Scholar.” The next summer, at 
Union College, Mr. Curtis’s subject was * Pa- 
triotism.” McKinley was not yet on the hori 
zon, but here he is shown up as in a mirage 


‘The whole of Patriotism for us seems to 
consist at the present moment in the mainte- 
nance of this public moral tone. No voice of 
self-glorification, no complacent congratula 
tion that we are the greatest, wisest, and best 
of nations, will kelp our greatness or our 
goodness in the smallest degree. History and 
mankind do not take men or nations at their 
own valuation, and a man no longer secures 
instant respect and sympathy by announcing 
himself an American. Are we satisfied that 
America should have no otber excuse for inde 
pendent national existence than a superior fa 
cility of money-making ° , hy. if we 
are unfaithful as a nation, though our popula 
tion were to double in a year, and the roar and 
rush of our vast machinery were to silence 
the music of the spheres, and our wealth were 
enough to buy all the world, our population 
could not bally history, nor all our riches 
bribe the eternal Justice not to write upon us, 
as; with fiery finger, the autumn is begin 
lnzeven now to write upon the woods and 
fields, ‘Ichabod ! Ichabod! the glory is de 


parted!’ ” (i., 58 

‘The Public Duty of Educated Men,” * The 
Leadership of Educated Men”—Mr. Curtis 
returned to the theme with admirable per- 
sistence. ‘‘The scholar appealing to experi- 
ence is proudly told to close his books, for 
what has America to do with experience >” 
, Sie). “The party spirit naturally 
denies the patriotism of its opponents. Iden- 
tifying itself with the country, it regards all 





others as public enemies. This is substantial!) 
It is the condition of 
France, where, in its own words, the revolu- 
tion is permanent” (i, p. 274 And again, 


when treating of ‘ The 





revolutionary politi 





English-Speaking 
Race”: ‘ Party spirit in this country, recall- 
ing an old animosity, has always stigmatized 
with an English name whatever it opposed 
Every difference, every misunderstanding, 
with England has been ignobly turned to 
party account” (i, p. 306 
‘ophetically depicts McKin- 
less surely does he foreshadow Clev e 
land in the peroration of the address named at 
the beginning of the last paragraph (1877 
Bolingbroke described a patriot king in 
England; I can imagine a patriot president in 
\merica. I can see him indeed the choice of a 
party, and called to administer the govern 
ment when sectional jealousy is flercest and 


PArtV passion most inflamed. I can imagine 
him seeing clearly what justice and humanity 
the national law and the national welfare, re 
juire him to doa, and resolved to do it. 1 can 





ine him patiently enduring not only the 
mad cry of party hate, the taunt of ‘recreant’ 
and ‘traitor,’ of ‘renegade’ and ‘ coward,’ but, 
what is harder to bear, the amazement, the 
doubt, the grief, the denunciation of those as 
sincerely devoted as he to the common welfare 
I can imagine him pushing firmly on, — 
the heart, the intelligence, the conscience « 
his countrymen, healing angry wounds, cor- 
recting misunderstanding», planting justice on 
surer foundations, and, whether his party rise 
or fall, lifting his country heavenward to a 
more perfect union, prosperity, and peace 
This is the spirit of a patriotism that girds the 
commonwealth with the resistless splendor of 
the moral law—the invulnerable panoply of 
States, the celestial secret of a great nation and 
a happy people.” 

We have glanced at but a single phase of the 
first of Mr. Curtis's two volumes, the next most 
conspicuous being the advocacy of equal rights 
for woman. The conservativeness of our insti 
tutions is strikingly exemplified by the fact 
that Mr. Curtis's speech on woman suffrage in 
the Constitutional Convention of this State in 
1867 is now reprinted on the eve of a new con 
vention in which the same question will inevi 
tably be brought up. None of the addresses, 
indeed, on this subject can be called obsolete, 
though, in the matter of “Fair Play for 
Women,” every one now agrees that ‘it is not 
the duty of men to keep women ignorant that 
they may continue to be women” (i, p. 2US 
The whole of volume i. possesses an historical! 
value, and not less volume ii., with its annual 
summaries of the progress of the cause of civil 
service reform—a monument throughout to 
Mr. Curtis which any pubhe man might envy 
We need not touch upon the graces of Mr 
Curtis's stvle or delivery, know n through the 
length and breadth of the North at least. In 
the texture of his discourse, as in beauty of 
person and charm of manner, he most resem 
bled Wendell Phillips, and, though of mildet 

tongue, had also his experience with mobs 
and more than his experience of gross con 
tumely asa citizen who was a man before he 


Was a partisan 


SCOTTS FAMILIAR LETTERS 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18% 
THESE letters unequally cover the time from 
1787, when Scott, twenty-six years old, was 
known only as a young barrister of fair pros- 
pects and the author of some poetical transla 
tions from the German, down to 1824, the year 
before his earthquake of calamity They ar 
conveniently separated inte chapters, mostly 
of one vear each; and at the beginning of each 
hapter is inserted a little chronological table 
of family events and literary achievements 
The initial letter urges his suit to Miss Carpen 
ter, whom he married on Christmas eve, three 
months later; and there are two other love 
letters, tender, rational, and honest. Announce 
ing his approaching marriage to one of the 
friends who might be useful to him, he thus de 
scribes his fianes e: 

sie et little girl with dark brown 
hair would probably be her portrait if drawn 
by an indifferent hand. But I, you may be 
heve, should make a piece of work of my sketeh 
as little like the original as Hercules to me.” 

He wrote in 1810 


‘Mrs. Scott’s match and mine was of our 
own making, and proceeded from the most sin 
cere affection on both sides, which has rather 
increased than diminished during twelve years’ 
marriage. But it was something short of love 
in all its forms.” 


The earliest period, extending to the publi 
cation of the ‘Lay of the Last Miustrel’ in 
January, 1505, is scantily illustrated by three 
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old-fashioned epistles from Scott (besides the 
love-letters) and one note. To most of the 
events of this part of his life there is no allu- 
sion. His‘ Border Minstrelsy’ is referred to 
in a remarkable letter from Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, from which we copy the first sen- 
tence 


‘Dear Sir: | have been perusing your 
Vinstrelsy very diligently for a while past, 
and it being the first book I ever perused 
which was written by a person I had seen and 
conversed with, the consequence hath been to 
me a most sensible pleasure; for, in fact, it is 
the remarks and modern pieces that I have 
been delighted most in, being, as it were, per- 
sonally — with many of the antient 
pieces formerly 


In chapter ii., embracing 1805 and 1806, we 
find interesting correspondence with Words- 
worth and Southey. The following, addressed 
to Miss Seward, is noteworthy because it was 
written when Southey was approaching his 
culmination as a poet without having begun 
his other career, or indeed having written any 
prose to speak of except his delightful ‘ Letters 
from Spain and Portugal,’ while Wordsworth, 
having published only his * Lyrical Ballads,’ 
had in his portfolio and must have read to 
Scott both ‘ Peter Bell” and other pieces that 
have been passionately liked by some lovers of 
poetry as poetry, but which have not won the 
suffrages either of the great public or of the 
fastidious few; 

‘My poetical friends, Wordsworth and 
Southey, are certainly men of very extraordi- 
nary powers. Wordsworth in particular is 
such a character as only exists in romance— 
virtuous, simple, and unaffectedly restricting 
every want and wish to the bounds of a very 
narrow income, in order to enjoy the literary 
and poetical leisure which his happiness con- 
sists In. Were it not for the unfortunate idea 
of founding a new school of poetry, these men 
are calculated to give it a new impulse; but | 
think they sometimes lose their energy in try- 
ing to find, not a better, but a different path 
from what has been travelled by their prede- 


cessors.”” 
The same letter contains this: 


‘Many good-natured country Tories (my- 
self, for example) take great pleasure in cours- 
ing and ibe. without any impeachment to 
their amiabilities, and probably Jeffrey feels 
the same instinctive passion for hunting down 
the bards of the day.” 





There is a letter from Jeffrey about his re- 
cent loss of his wife. It is curious to see this 
cold and superficial mind under deep emotion. 
Southey’s impressions are thus expressed : “Of 
Edinburgh society | think very little. Jeffrey 

is a mere homunculus, and would do 
for a major in Gog and Magog’s army. 
{Compared with Coleridge and Wordsworth} 
the Scotch diferati are very low indeed. But 
Seott isa much superior man.” Scott writes 
to Lady Dalkeith to recommend ‘our Ettrick 
shepherd” as a valuer of sheep-land, **in which 
he has given great satisfaction toe those who en- 
gaged him, being a remarkably intelligent, 
clever fellow in the line of his business.” The 


offer being refused, Scott again writes: ‘lam 
sure that yoursympathy with his situation and 
extreme delicacy of expression must tend great- 
ly to alleviate his feelings of disappointment, 
if be, indeed, harbors any.” 
\ letter to Miss Seward (February 20, 1807) 
ives a bit of criticism, with a just estimate of 
Scott's own verse: 

‘As for poetry it is very little labor to me; 
indeed “t were pity of my life should I spend 
much time on the light and loose sort of poetry 
which alone Lcan pretend to write. Were ail 
he time | wasted uvon the Lay put together 

it was laid aside for long intervals --l am 


ire it would nu xeeed six weeks. The last 
ante Was written in three forenoons, when I 
was lying in quarters with our yeomanry. | 
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leave it with yourself to guess how little I can 
have it in my most distant imagination to place 
myself upon a level with the great Bards you 
have mentioned, the very latchets of whose 
shoes neither Southey nor [are worthy to un- 
loose. My admiration of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Dryden does not blind me to their faults, 
for | see the coarseness of the first, the*tedious- 
ness occasioned by the continual allegory of the 
second, and the inequalities of the last; but, my 
dear Miss Seward, ‘in those days were giants 
in the land,’ and we are but dwarfs beside 
them.” 


Another letter to Miss Seward, November 23, 
1807, when she was about to write a review of 
Hogg’s poems, illustrates Scott’s warmth of 
favor for every fellow-craftsman in poetry, 
and also his skill in the fine art of graceful 
hinting, which was surpassed only by (what, 
unfortunately, from the nature of things, it is 
impossible here to illustrate) his wonderful 
power of expressing a thing in such a way 
that, of two persons who were to read his let- 
ter, the one whom he wished should see what 
his meaning was and the other not. The whole 
of this letter to Miss Seward is good, but we 
can quote only the following: 


‘“‘Tdonotat alllike the task of reviewing, and 
have seldom myself undertaken it; on Poetry 
never, because I am sensible there is a greater 
difference of tastes in that department than in 
any other, and that there 1s much excellent 
poetry which Iam not nowadays abie to read 
without falling asleep, and which would never- 
theless have given me great pleasure at an 
earlier period of my life. Now I think there is 
something hard in blaming the poor cook for 
the fault of our own palate or deficiency of ap 
petite. . . . My reason for transporting 
Marmion from Lichfield was to make good 
the minstrel’s prophecy of Constance’s song. 
Why I should have taken him there I cannot 
very well say. . Tam quite glad you 
have seen Southey. Delighted with him you 
must be, yet in conversation (great as he is) he 
is inferior to Wordsworth, perhaps because he 
isa deeper and more elaborate scholar. Southey 
rarely allows you any of those reposes of con- 

versation when you are at liberty to speak, as 
the phrase is, ‘ whatever comes uppermost. 
I am a pretty hard worker when I once ‘set 
about it, and, in fact, my literary life resem- 
bles the natural life of a savage, absolute indo- 
lence interchanged with hard work.” 


But Scott made a pretence to indolence—a 
Tory quality to which he was not honestly 
entitled. 

Next following the above letter comes the 
first of a series of fifteen from Lady Louisa 
Stuart, known to the public by her admirable 
introduction to the works of her grandmother, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

‘Marmion’ was felt by the author as a great 
effort: ‘As turnips,” he says, ‘‘come after 
wheat according to the best rules of agricul- 
ture, I take it that an edition of Swift will do 
well after such a scourging crop as Marmion.” 
But when Lady Abercorn suggests that the 
poem was too hastily written, he hastens to ad- 
mit it : 

‘No one is so sensible as I am of what deti- 

‘iencies occur in my poe try from the want of 
judici ious criticism and correction, above all 
from the extreme hurry in which it has hither- 
to been composed. The worst is, that I take 
the pet at the things myself after they are 
finished, and I fear I shall never be able to 
muster up the courage necessary to revise 
Marmion as he should be revised. But if I 
ever wrile another poem, I am determined to 
make every single couplet of it as perfect as 
my uttermost care and attention can possibly 
effect. In order to secure the accomplishment 
of these good resolutions, I will consider the 
whole story in humble prose, and endeavor to 
make it as interesting as [ can before I begin 
to write it out in verse, and thus [ shall have 


at least the satisfaction to know where | am 
going, my narrative baving been hitherto 
much upon the plan of &findnean’s balk’ 


' 


He tried this plan afterwards, and the result 





was that he found himself with a manuscript 
to burn up. All his novels were written in the 
same headlong way. Of course, they had been 
thought about beforehand; but that they bad 
not been thought ouf, is proved by Scott's 
positive testimony, backed by demonstration 
from the rapidity with which they were com- 
posed. Another of the world’s greatest bisto- 
rical story-tellers, Alexandre Dumas, wrote 
with even more railroad speed; and though 
some of his collaborateurs pretended, and per- 
haps thought, they had written his novels, it 
is certain none of them unaided could ever 
write conversations at all like his. 

We may add concerning Scott’s method of 
working, what he wrote to Lady Louisa 
Stuart in 1816 about ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord’: ** As no man that wrote so much ever 
knew so little what he intended to do when he 
began to write, or executed less of the little 
which he had premeditated, I totally altered 
my plan before I had completed my first vol- 
ume.” Again: ‘* I quarrelled with my story, 
and bungled up a conclusion, as a boarding- 
school miss finishes a task which she had com- 
menced with great glee and accuracy.” In 
1810, he writes: ‘‘ The truth is there are weeks 
and months in which I do not only not use pen 
and ink, but have a sort of horror of the very 
sight of them.” In 1808: ‘I believe no man 
now alive writes more rapidly than [ do (no 
great recommendation), but I never think of 
making verses till I have a sufficient stock of 
poetical ideas to supply them.” Finally: ‘‘ The 
enclosed jangling verses are the only effort I 
have made in rhyme since [ came to Edinburgh 
for the winter. They were written within this 
hour.” 

In 1809, the conduct of the Quarterly Revie, 
just launched in London, in Tory opposition to 
the Edinburgh, was not Tory enough to suit 
Scott. He writes: 

** A good deal happened when I was in Lon- 
don to show me that Gifford wants much of 
that tact which is necessary to conduct with 
spirit the work he has undertaken. . . . There 
is a lame and cowardly caution which prepares 
all the world for the defeat of the combatant 
who exhibits such a suspicious symptom. When 
the sword was once drawn I would have 
utes the scabbard into Thames. 

Gifford’s excellent talent, and no less excellent 
principle, will do little to save the Review un- 
less he will adopt a more decisive tone of war- 
fare and greater energy in his mode of con- 
ducting it.” 

However, after the circulation of the Quar- 
terly had passed 5,000, Scott never, in this corre- 
spondence, again refers to Gifford at all. The 

Lady of the Lake,’ begun, appareutly, in Sep- 
tember, 1809, and finished the following January, 
was composed with more care than the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ or ‘Marmion.’ Yet when 
Scott’s friend Morritt remarked that, after a 
great fuss had been made over the birth of 
Brian, it was rather disappointing not to hear 
of him in the dénouement, the poet makes a 
reply which shows the inconsiderate manner in 
which even this poem was written. He says: 

* Your criticism is quite just as to the Son of 
the dry bone, Brian. Truth is, { had intended 
the battle should have been more detailed, and 
that some of the persons mentioned in the third 
canto, aud Brian in particular, should have 
been commemorated. I intended he should 
have been shot like a corbie on a@ craig as he 
was excommunicating and anathematizing the 
Saxons from some of the predominant peaks of 
the Trossachs. But I found the battle in itself 
was too much misplaced to admit of being pro- 
longed by any details which could be spared. 
For it was in the first place episodical, and 
then ail the principal characters had been dis 
posed of before it caine on, and were absent at 
the time of action, and nothing hinged upon 
the issue of consequence to the fable.” 
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Concerning the dramatization of it, he writes: 


‘* As for the metamorphosis of the Lady of 
the Lake into drama, or rather three dramas, 
for the same adventure is to be tried at Dublin, 
London, and Edinburgh, I would not will- 
ingly have you believe either that I affect or 
possess stoicism enough to be insensible to the 
applause of a crowded theatre; on the contrary, 
I think that of all kinds of popular plaudits 
this is the manner in which an author has his 
most satisfactory, and perhaps intoxicating, 
draught of success. But I shall have no more 
honor, supposing any of these attempts success- 
ful, than the cook who roasted a turkey yes- 
terday has for the caporota (I think housewives 
call it so) presented us to-day out of 
the reliques of the feast.” 

If a capitolade was really calleda caporota, 
that would seem to settle the derivation of the 
word. 

In 1811, not vet mov ed to Abbotsford, Scott 
brought out the ‘Vision of Don Roderick 
The Spenserian metre being objected to, he 
writes September, 1811: ‘‘ lLagree with you re- 
specting the lumbering weight of the stanza, 
and I shrewdly suspect it would require a 
very great poet indeed to prevent the tedi 
um arising from the frequent recurrence of 
rhymes.” In the following January, the first 
two cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ appeared; 
whereupon Lady Abercorn asks Scott how he 
likes it. He replies: ** Very much. There is 
more original strength and force of thinking 
in it, as well as command of language and ver 
sification, than in almost any modern poem of 
the same length that I have happened to meet 
with.” Miss Baillie thought ‘‘ Lord Byron has 
Walter Scott perpetually in his eye.” 

In December, 1812, ‘Rokeby’. appeared and 
was treated as a wonderfully great poem by 
Scott’s Edinburgh worshippers. In 1815, he 
published anonymously the 
main.’ July 7, 1814, was the date of the publi- 


} 
i 


‘Bridal of Trier- 


cation of ‘Waverley’; and now for severa 
years the letters fall off in quantity, and still 
more ip quality, while Scott is fresh at his new 
In January, 1815, appeared the * Lord 
of the Isles,’ in February ‘Guy Mannering’ 
then a ‘ Memoir of the Somervilles’ in two vol 
umes, a description of the ‘ Field of Waterloo,’ 
in November ‘ Rowland’s Poems,’ and in De- 
cember ‘The Ettrick Garland.’ These, with 
two articles for the ‘Encyclopedia Brit 


métier. 





ca’ and a review of Miss Austen’s ‘ Emma,’ 
did not suffice for his year’s work, for he also 
began ‘Harold the 
‘Paul's Letters to His Kinsfolk’ and the 
‘Dance of Death.’ In 1816 came ‘The Anti- 
quary,’ ‘The Black Dwarf,’ and * Old Mortali 
ty,’ with several other things. He also wrot: 
‘*Pibroch an Donnuil Dhu.” This will suffi 
as a specimen of the years when the novels 
were appearing. 

The second volume contains four letters of 
Lockhart to Sir Walter, chiefly about the af 
fair of John Scott, and the duel which result 
ed. There are also seven letters from Loek 
hart to his wife, Scott's daughter. These ar 
full of incident if not of wit. The follow 
is characteristic of describer and descril» 


Dauntless’ and wrote 


‘This morning met Sir Humphry Davy 
the highest glee, and a spick and s 
white waistcoat. on his way to Co, 
ete., to fish. Broad-brim white Beaver 
green as of yore. He told a story of an 
steward of a steamboat from Holy! 


was endeavoring to be very polite to a distross 
ed Lady passenger. He said the best thing 
was whiskey. Lady said she had an idea 
that whiskey cov/d not agree wit r ste 

mach. ‘Andisthat against it uot 

dy; ‘won't your Ladyship hav I 

of tasting if over agnin in its w 

He told once more the story of 

asking him, in 1814. if he thoug 

anything in his (the P.’s) power t 

good of the government of England in test 





mony of his gratitude. Sir H. wrote Mr. W 
Hamilton to tell Castlereagh now was the time 
if they wished to get the Pope to give the King 
the nomination of the Catholic Bishops of Lre- 
land; but they were busy, and nothing done 
Probably *Sromfridevi’ overrated the value 
of his Holiness’s pretty words; but it may be 
otherwise.” 


We will close with another specimen of 
Lockhart’s epistolary power 


**We [Scott, daughter Anne. and himself), 
with Wordsworth and his daughter, went to 
Keswick, he spouting bis own verses very 
grandly allthe way. It was a tine sunshiny 
day, only too bot, and we certainly saw and 
heard many fine things. This I remark once 
for all, that during all these rides, etec., the 
Unknown [Scott] was continually quoting 
Wordsworth’s Poetry and Wordsworth ditto, 
but that the great Laker never uttered one 
svilable by which it might have been intimat 
ed to a stranger that your Papa had ever writ 
ten a line either of verse or prose since he was 
born Wordsworth spoke kindly, I 
think on the whole, of Hogg, of Byron 
contemptuously : of Shelley well and rightly, 
saving that (as is the custom of all one edition 
clubs) be said Shelley was a greater genius 
than Byron (@. « 

Wordsworth savs Crabbe is alwavs an addition 
to our classical literature, whether he be a 


( 
poet or not 


~a less sucee ssful one 


A CRITIC OF THE CRITICS 
Founders of Old Testament Criticis Bio 
graphical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies 
By T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. London 
Methuen & Co 1803 
ONE does not naturally go to a book dealing 
with Old Testament criticism to be amused 
but one who takes up this book of Dr. Cheyne’s 
with that object in view will not be disappoint 


amusing feature ts an intense self 


f-satisfaction which have 


onsciousness and sel 





trations upon almost every page. We 


Was this the Oxford pro 


Ives asking, 





fessor whose essay could not be printed becaus: 


the capital Lin the manuscript was not corre 





spondingly innumerous in the font He never 
doubts the interest of his readers in his per 
i disclosures. We had a curious proof of 
s in the introduction to his Bampt Le 
tures on the Psalms, where his confidence was 
imply justified, so instructive was the story 
his cr il development In the present v 
st ition Is! } ess con t 
Vi ase to be amt 1 la sta t 
weal iw Hy the D tors t ! st s ‘ 
ms and achievements: but wes 
wl he takes tl hat others arto task 
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ving made due r ‘ t t 
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of orthodox students by giving the traditional 
view, in its most refined form, the benefit of 
the doubt, whenever there was a sufficiently 
reasopable case for doubt.” He funds a good 
deal of this Vermiffe?ung, as the Germans cal! 
it, in Driver's Introduction. He is himself 
persuaded that “a perfectly free but none 
the less devout criticism is, in short, the best 
ally both of spiritual religion and a sound ayx 

theology 


Criticising the 


logeti Always that dving fall 


compromisers for intruding 


the consideration ** what orthodoxy demands 


into the critical field, does not his own Scienti 





fic posture lack something of completeness 
through his firm persuasion that a perfect), 
free criticism must be consonant with a pro 
gressive evangelical theo'ogy It is true that 
Dr. Chevne's evangel t logy is worn wit! 
tea difference from that nv vs i 
t Nevertheless + eve uy 1 the 
truth and the other gla - ‘ at the 
prospects of ul lical trut a soured 
1 getic theology is not ex v entith 
while Dr. Chewne'’s oNS ti theal 
upromise t he teacher a a 
dis t from the stu ta t i 
~ ests that ft , = ‘ 
tical and i 1 ns a tay 
py one 
The tith Dr. Chevne’s vid 
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abundance of particulars, gives no general 
impression of Ewald’s critical position. The 
judgment of Pfleiderer, that his influence was 
distinctly reactionary in the main course of 
critical development, is probably a judgment 
that will stand. His stormy nature had a 
painful correspondence in the storminess of 
his career. When Dr. Cheyne writes, ‘‘ At 
first there was only a vague danger that a 
naive self-confidence might develop into a 
tormenting intolerance,” we wish he might ap- 
ply the fable to himself, but apparently he has 
not in him anything like Ewald’s root of bit- 
terness. Stanley’s ‘Jewish Church’ is dis- 
missed in the briefest manner as a too obvious 
reflection of Ewald, but it was additionally 
vitiated to an incalculable degree by the pas- 
sion for saving as homily and picture what had 
been critically lost. 

In Vatke as in De Wette we have a real 
epoch-making critic. In 1835, the year of 
Strauss’s ‘Leben Jesu,’ he published a work 
which contained the germ of Kuenen’s doctrine 
of the late origin of the priestly legislation of 
the Pentateuch, and his conception of the pro- 
phets as furnishing the starting-point of Old 
Testament criticism. That he ‘even went to 
the extreme of refusing all readers who did 
not understand the Hegelian terminology,” did 
much to limit his influence; but hardly did he 
seem to appreciate the value of his own dis- 
covery. The vehement enthusiasm of Ewald 
thrust it out of sight, but in 1834 Reuss had 
suggested the same things to his classes in 
Strassburg, though he did not develop them 
till much later. Two of his Alsatian students, 
however, Graf and Kayser, kept the sacred 
fire, and in 1864 it burned up in Graf's impor- 
tant work on the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and in 1876 in Kayser’s study of 
the pre-exilic books, Before the latter had ap- 
peared, Kuenen had made Reuss’s intuition 
that the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
while the Psalms are later than both, the key- 
note of his ‘History of Israel.’ His first im- 
pulse to this view had come from Colenso’s 
showing that ‘‘the very documents which 
most expressly put themselves forward as 
authentic, and make the greatest parade of ac- 
curacy, are in reality the most unhistorical of 
all.” A second impulse came from Graf, to 
whom Kuenen successfully appealed so to 
change his theory that the narrative parts of 
the Priestly Writer should not be separated, as 
more venerable, from the Laws. Dr. Cheyne 
finds Kuenen as moderate and circumspect in 
his most radical conclusions as in the conserva- 
tism of his youth. He also finds him thorough- 
ly religious, though not evangelical. What he 
writes of Colenso is in singular contrast with 
the average tone of churchmen thirty years 
ago. While ‘this positive conclusions,” he 
says, ‘were always too moderate,” his nega- 
tive criticism served a useful end and his 
character was worthy of all praise. 

A chapter on ‘*The Modern Period” deals 
more expansively with Robertson Smith than 
with any other critic, and with much warmth 
of approbation, but the pages upon Sayce have 
‘something against him” as straight out as 
Paul's rating of Peter. It is that Sayce has 
been popularizing his Assyriology for ‘the 
spread of theological prejudice and historical 
error.” Strangely enough, there is only the 
most casual mention of Wellhausen, of whom 
Dr.Cheyne has a high opinion—though he is not 
more modern or less of a founder than others 
who are named. It would seem that he had 
been robbed of his due space in order that 125 
pages might be given to Dr. Driver's ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament,’ a space out of 
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all proportion to its critical importance. But 
Dr. Cheyne’s volume gains in value more 
than it loses in symmetry by this arrange- 
ment. He takes up the different sections of 
Dr. Driver's book in their order, and his criti- 
cism varies from the warmest commendation 
to the most chilly reprobation. If Dr. Cheyne’s 
courage is less perfect than he imagines and 
his science less complete, in both of these par- 
ticulars he is evidently far in advance of his 
colleague. Dr. Driver is to him ‘‘a very clear- 
headed and slowly moving scholar, who stands 
a little aside from the common pathway of 
critics.” He finds him often guilty of com- 
promising with tradition, but would Dr. 
Cheyne himself have been anything like so 
ingenious in treating of the origin of Deute- 
rcnomy if it had not been included in the 
canon from which, somewhat peremptorily, he 
excludes Ecclesiastes and Esther? Mr. Gore, 
one of the ‘Lux Mundi’ writers, suggests as a 
test of literary forgery that we should find 
out ‘‘ whether the writer of a particular book 
could have afforded to disclose the method and 
circumstances of his production.” Dr. Cheyne 
accepts this test as valid, and, measuring Deu- 
teronomy by it, decides that it was not a for- 
gery: “Such conduct as that of Hilkiah, 
{who “found” the modern book in the tem- 
ple and brought it to the king as a Mosaic 
writing] is, I maintain, worthy of an inspired 
teacher and statesman in that age and under 
those circumstances. It is also not without a 
distant resemblance to the course of Divine 
Providence so far as this can be scanned by 
our weak faculties.’ And then we have an 
elaborate defence of! Deuteronomy as ‘the 
Law of Moses,” whipping the devil round the 
stump in this ingenious fashion: ‘In so far 
as it was historical it was ‘ Mosaic,’ because 
the facts which it recorded were based on tra- 
ditional records which the author believed to 
have come from Moses or his circle.” Could 
Cardinal Newman’s recipe for working up 
credulity into certainty be more adroitly 
matched ? And to any one who is thoroughly 
scientific will not this kind of thing appear 
about as far from the sincerity of science as 
Dr. Driver's concessions to tradition appear to 
his courageous friend ? 


Christopher Gist’s Journals; with Historical, 
Geographical, and Ethnological Notes, and 
Biographies of his Contemporaries. By Wil- 
liam M. Darlington. Pittsburgh: J. R. 
Weldin & Co. 1893. 

Most people of fair intelligence, if asked, 

Who was Christopher Gist ? will answer, We 

never heard of him. But if told he was Wash- 

ington’s pilot on the threshold of the latter’s 
career, when he had been sent West in 1753 to 
order the French to keep off the Ohio, the same 
persons will remember more than one crisis in 
the young hero’s most perilous adventure when 
he must have perished but for Gist or a man 
like him as an auxiliary. Gist kept a journal 
of his expedition with Washington, and of two 
others which he had before made over much of 
the same routes—thanks to which experience 
he had acquired a special fitness for the service 
which Washington so much needed. These 
previous journeys were several times longer, 
both in time and in distances traversed, than 
that with the young Virginian major. They 
stretched beyond the Obio even to the Miami, 
almost to the falls at Louisville, as well as 
through all Kentucky eastward from that 
point. Undertaken in the interest of a land 

company in which the Washingtons had a 

share, this exploration gave the earliest report 





from a competent observer concerning the ag- 
ricultural capabilities of a vast tract west and 
south of the Ohio. These journals were com- 
piled a score of years before Daniel Boone told 
his stories of Kentucky, and nearly two score 
before Marietta rose as the morning star of 
the West. 

Mr. Darlington has rightly judged that these 
pioneer notices of two great States ought to be 
kept before the people. The first journal first 
appeared in London in 1776. We ought rather 
to say it was then hid away in the appendix of 
a folio entitled ‘Topographical Description of 
North America by Governor Pownall,’ a work 
so rare that an annotated copy sold for $53 in 
1854. The second journal Mr. Darlington is 
first to print, and the third, in his opinion, had 
been printed only by the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. It is, however, also found in the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections (3d s. vol. 
v. p. 102, et seqgq). The value of maps contem- 
porary with each historic era is perfectly un- 
derstood by Mr. Darlington. At least seven 
such maps illuminate his work. Several of 
them were copied for him from originals in the 
British Museum. His notes fill more pages 
than the journals themselves. His biographies 
and other illustrative papers fill more than 
twice as many. Historic side-lights abound. 
Pennsylvania Quakers are shocked at Puritan 
dealings with Indians—as when Judge Sewall, 
in 1690, sent from Maine “a barrel marked with 
ink 8. S., containing four Indian scalps—one 
for Mr. Charles Morton, one for Mr. [Rev. In- 
crease] Mather if acceptable,” etc. But as we 
learn from Mr. Darlington, when certain In- 
dians, fifty-eight years after that, sent a French 
scalp to the President and Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, they received from that body thanks 
for the present. Let not the pot call the kettle 
black. 

We remember no work enriched by so many 
and so satisfactory etymologies of noted Indian 
names, such as Ticonderoga, Muskingum, Wy- 
andot, Kentucky, Scioto, Youghiogheny, Mo- 
nongahela. In fact, Mr. Darlington’s mono- 
graph is so good that it ought to be better. 
The text of the journals is totally without any 
references to the notes. Hence we read them 
all the while desiderating what we did not dis- 
cover till the last. The references in the notes 
to the text would be easier to trace if made by 
pages and not by days. The account of Gist 
himself should precede his journals. Placing 
these first is putting the cart before the horse. 
The table of contents lacks a list of the exccel- 
lent maps—indeed, makes no mention of any 
map. But the omission which we mark with 


most surprise and regret is that Mr. Darlington ; 


did not also print for us Washington’s Journal, 
and that, perhaps, side by side with that of his 
companion Gist. Each was characteristic and 
each supplements the other. They would each, 
like lamps, or gospels, lend and borrow light 
by mutual reflection. Concerning their mov- 
ing slowly, when Washington deals in generali- 
ties Gist says horses straggled away, or that 
he must kill deer for food. At Murdering- 
town the one learns secrets of state by grape- 
vine telegraph, the other gets a viaticum of 
corn and dried meat. When horses were slow, 
and the major insisted on a foot-march, it is 
only from Gist we learn that, after a tramp of 
eighteen miles, Washington was exhausted and 
betook himself to an Indian cabin. When busi- 
ness demanded haste, we wonder that Wash- 
ington lingered to pay court to an Indian 
queen; but Gist tells us that on that day no 
horses could be had. Nothing could be more 
suggestive than to compare the two narratives 
article by article. 
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A Short Account of the Land Revenue and 
its Administration in British India. With 

a Sketch of the Land Tenures. By B. H. 

Baden-Powell, C. I. E. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press; New York: Macmillan. 

Frew literary works combine the characteris- 
tics of the practical handbook to a highly 
specialized profession with those of a more or 
less ‘‘epoch-making” contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a great historical problem. Whether 
it be that Mr. Baden-Powell has interests un- 
usually wide for an ex-official, or simply be- 
cause he has known how to seize the happy 
minute, this is certainly the significance of his 
recent works on Indian land. 

In 1882 Mr. Baden-Powell prepared, under 
the orders of the British Government, a 
‘Manual of the Land-Tenures and Land-Reve- 
nue Systems of British India’ for the use of 
civilservants. Soon afterwards great changes 
were made in the law, and the author had also 
an opportunity to make further investigations 
into the historical side of his subject. The old 
book was therefore allowed to go out of print, 
and it was not till 1892 that Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
magnum opus appeared from the Clarendon 
Press—‘ The Land Systems of British India,’ in 
three portly volumes. To meet the wants of 
students, he has since prepared the ‘Short Ac- 
count’ now before us. During the interval Mr. 
Baden- Powell has certainly benefited by criti- 
cism; he has realized more distinctly how the 
matter is likely to strike the non-professional 
reader, and the sort of questions he is likely to 
ask. The new book has, therefore, not only 
the advantage of brevity, but also the merit 
of producing a more consistent and complete 
mental picture of the conditions with which 
Indian administrators have to deal. 

The ‘Short Account’ is, as we have already 
indicated, intended, like its predecessors, pri- 
marily for students preparing for the exami- 
nations of the Indian civilservice. It abounds, 
therefore, necessarily, in details of legislation 
and procedure at which the general reader can 
only cast a hasty glance, with a growing feel- 
ing of the complexities and diversities of In- 
dian life. We have read enough, however, to 
feel able to congratulate the future ‘collect- 
ors” and ‘ magistrates” on the possession of 
a handbook so thoroughly informed by general 
principles, so cautious in statement, so devoid 
of unnecessary detail. 

To the non-professional reader the interest 
of the book lies in its bearing on the large ques- 
tion of the history and development of proper- 
ty in land. During the last twenty or thirty 
years a great part has been played in popular 
as well as in scientific discussion by the idea 
that land was originally not the property of 
individuals, but of some larger group of per- 
sons. And indeed the phrase ‘tribal owner- 
ship” may serve tolerably well to describe the 
conditions of many savage races of to-day as 
well as of early society, although it would be 
misleading to institute a comparison between 
such tribal ownership and modern private 
property without more careful scrutiny than is 
commonly given to the ideas alike of ‘ tribe” 
and of ‘‘ownership.” But the idea of commu- 
nal property has very commonly also come to 
assume the form of a belief in what is known 
as the primitive ‘‘village community” owning in 
common the lands it cultivated. And one of the 
causes which, in the early ‘70s, contributed to 
popularize this idea and give it general curren- 
cy, was the discovery which Sir Henry Maine 
believed he had made of this sort of village 
community in India, and the close parallel he 
drew between ‘‘ Village Communities in the 
East and West ”—as the latter were described 





by certain authorities. Yet Sir Henry Maine 
had, after all, but a superficial acquaintance 
with Indian history and literature, and the 
value of Mr. Baden-Powell’s works is that 
therein we get for the first time a detailed and 
quite trustworthy description of Indian condi- 
tions looked at by one who is quite aware of 
their supposed resemblance to the early Euro- 
pean institutions imagined by modern theories, 
and also quite aware—as Sir Henry Maine 
could not be—of the very insecure foundation 
upon which those theories themselves rest. 

Now what Mr. Baden-Powell makes very 
clear is that, putting one side certain outlying 
districts concerning which our information is 
incomplete, the villagers who till the soil do 
not regard themselves as in any way joint hold- 
ers of a whole area, or as holding in any sense 
shares of a whole belonging to them all. They 
are either independent owners (in the so-called 
Raiyatwari settlement of Madras and Bombay), 
or the separate tenants of superior owners (as 
in the Zamindari settlement of Bengal). Where 
there is a village proprietary body, as in the 
northwest provinces, this *‘community” usu- 
ally consists of non-agricultural castes, and the 
land itself is cultivated by their tenants. And 
there is no reason to believe that these *‘ land- 
lord-villages,” as Mr. Baden-Powell calls them, 
represent a form of primeval land-tenure from 
which all other forms were descended. Ina 
very large number of cases we can actually 
trace the way in which such a landlord com- 
munity has grown up over the previous vil- 
laze of cultivators by the multiplication of the 
family of some person who managed to obtain 
rights over it, in comparatively recent times; 
and all the other instances are readily explica- 
ble as due to similar causes. Moreover, so far 
as the previous village of cultivators is con- 
cerned, there is no sort of Indian evidence for 
the supposition that there was ever any hold 
ing “in common.” There is nothing of the 
kind at present among those peoples in India 
whom we can regard as surviving from pre- 
Aryan races; and there is no such indication 
in the earliest Hindu records. 

‘‘Whatever be the date of the ‘Laws of 
Manu’ representing the custom as established 
in Northern India, the only kind of village 
known to that author is the raiyafwari village. 
. . . The only title to land known is the 
right by first clearing the jungle. It is to me 
quite incredible that if a really earlier and uni- 
versal form of village existed, in which the 
_ was a common right, marked by periodi- 
cal exchange of holdings, and that the families 
exercised their joint ownership by virtue of in- 
heritance or birthright, not the faintest trace 
of such a common holding or such a claim or 
title to land should be found in Manu.” 


These are considerations, not perhaps abso- 
lutely conclusive, but such as no future stu- 
dent of ‘“‘the comparative history of institu- 
tions” can safely leave out of account. 





My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamlin, Mis 
sionary in Turkey, author of ‘Among the 
Turks,” ete. Boston: Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society. 1893 

THERE are not many names more widely asso- 

ciated with missionary work in Turkey than 

that of Cyrus Hamlin, but those who take up 
this autobiography with the hope of learning 
something of his specifically missionary labors 
will be disappointed. It may be pleasantly, for 
the book is interesting in its freedom from the 
anticipated pieties of the ordinary missionary 
narration, in its surprises of executive ability 
on the part of Mr. Hamiin, and in its revelation 
of his hale and genial personality in and be- 
tween the lines. We are taken into his confi- 





dence to a remarkable degree, which is ex 
plained by the fact that the book was origi- 
nally written for his children, and to them all 
with familiar, direct address, This has been 
changed, but many things have been allowed 
to stand which probably would not have been 
written if the book had been intended for the 
public from the first. 

His father, Hannibal Hamlin, was the brother 
of Cyrus, who was the father of Hannibal, the 
Vice-President. These had four older brothers, 
named Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
After this burst of geography and history, the 
patriarchal Eleazar fell back on the Old Testa 
ment for the names of the other eleven of his 
children. The mother of Cyrus was one of 
eleven children. He was her third child, born 
in 1811 in a new clearing in Waterford, Me 
The story of his boyhood, on which he lingers 
long and lovingly, will be the most attractive 
part of the book for those who can look back 
to a simple, hard, and frugal early life. The 
father died, but, of course, the boy went to 
college. That was the rule where there was 
the least to eat and wear. The college was 
Bowdoin, where in 1831 Longfellow was a pro 
fessor, but we get nothing about him of im 
portance. From Bowdoin young Hamlin 
went to Bangor Theological Seminary, and 
then, after a year’s impatieat waiting, to Con 
stantinople. Mr. Hamlin may have been a 
good missionary, but, when he made hjmself 
one, he spoiled a better railroad builder or 
civil engineer or something of that sort. He 
had great fertility of invention and great ener 
gy for carrying out his plans, and, always, 
what he prides himself on is not his plucking 
of brands from the burning or the educational 
work to which he was assigned, but his shrewd 
ness and economy in practical enterprises, such 
as building seminary and college buildings 
and making bread and washing clothes on a 
large scale. The two last-named employments 
were incidents of the Crimean War. He had 
started a bakery to give employment to Arme- 
nians under ban. He made good bread, and 
the English, who were getting the poorest for 
their hospitals, wanted it. Beginning with 2™) 
pounds a day, he went up to 6,000 for one 
hospital, one of several which he supplied. 
All this was for the glory of God and the 
treasury of the Board of Missions, into which 
he turned #25000, The story of the experi- 
ments he made and the obstacles he overcame 
is full of interest. But bread-making did not 
exhaust hisenergy. The clothes from the hos- 
pitals required washing, and there was no 
laundry at hand. Mr. Hamlin extemporized a 
mangle out ofa beer barrel, and, as ‘the poor 
little church in Bardezag was in need of a 
eburch building, he proposed to wash out one 
for them.” * It cost nearly $3,000, and yet I 
built it entirely out of an English beer barrel.” 

The building of Robert College was the great 
achievement of Mr. Hamlin’s later years in 
Turkey. For along time he could not get per- 
mission, and, when he got it finally, he could 
not imagine why it came. It turned out that 
fear of Admiral Farragut, who had been visit- 
ing Constantinople, was the moving cause. He 
might come over with a monitor and take part 
with the Cretan slow-bellies. Here was one of 
those “deliverances of divine Providence” 
which Mr. Hamlin found ‘so wonderful that 
no flesh can glory in His presence.” His rela- 
tion to Robert College reached at length a tragi 
cal conclusion. He had come to America to 
raise money for it, and was about to return, 
when Mr. Robert, the founder and principal 
benefactor of the college, told him, with many 
tears, that he could not go back. There is no 
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explanation, Mr. Hamlin had differed with 
his colleagues as to methods of teaching. That 
may have been the root of bitterness; or it 
may have been that a man of so much practi- 
cal ability was thought unfit for missionary 
work. His later years have brought him much 
pecuniary anxiety, but he has had the best of 
friends, and his lines have often fallen to him 
in pleasant places. Evidently he has a fund of 
cheerfulness and courage that has served him 
well, and will unto the end. 
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Edited 4 —- FREDERIC nee ae mP., 
DOUGLAS STRAIGH 


PE eto: 1894, No. 10, Now hae. 
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Editorial Offices, London, 
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Autograph Letters, Historical Docu- 
ments, and Manuscripts, 
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Corbi SEPiRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as atrial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Christian Recovery 
of Spain. 


Being the Story of Spain from the Moorish 
Conquest to the Fall of Grenada (711-1492 
A.D.). By H. E. Watts. (No. XXXIX. 
in the ‘*Story of the Nations” Series.) 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50; half leather, 
$1.75. 


Ships that Pass in the 
Night. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
$1.00. 


‘Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing, 
Only a signa 
darkness; 
So, on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
silence.” 


A Novel. 16mo, 


shewn, anda distant voice in the 


A story of exceptional power and originali- 
ty, which bas attracted wide attention from 
thoughtful readers in Great Britain, and which 
is assured of a favorable reception from simi- 
lar circles on this side of the Atlantic. 


Primary Elections. 


A study of methods for improving the basis of 
party organization. By DANIEL 8S. REem- 
SEN. (Being No. 77 in the ‘‘ Questions of 
the Day” Series.) 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





NEARLY READY: 


A History of Social Life 
in England. 


A record of the progress of the people in re- 
ligion, laws, learning, arts, science, litera- 
ture, industry, commerce, and manners, 
from the earliest times to the present date. 
Edited by H. D. Traityt, D.C.L. The 
work is to be completed in about six vol- 


umes. 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Ac- 
cession of Edward I. 8vo. 33.50. 


‘*It has been primarily designed,” says the 
editor, ‘‘to supply a clear and consecutive ac- 
count of the progress of the people of England 
in the several departments and activities of 
human life. The subjects considered have 
been so framed and the material so arranged 
that the work can be read with pleasure and 
instruction by the general reader interested 
ee in the wonderful story unfolded by it, 
while it has been planned expressly with refer- 
ence to the requirements of students engaged 
in the investigation of the history of English 
letters and learning. English art and science, 
English industry and commerce.” 


The Evolution of Wo- 
man. 


An inquiry into the dogma of her inferiority 
toman. By E.Liza Burt GAMBLE, 


cloth, $1.75. 


12mo, 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros 


pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application. 








SKETCHES. 
By Hon. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, 


One of the Judges of the Philadelphia Bench. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 416 pages; untrimmed 
edges. Published at $2.50. We bought 
the remainder of the edition, consisting of 
comparatively few copies, and are able to 
sell it for $1.00. Postage, 18 cents. 


From the Author’s Preface. 


“ About ten years ago I formed the design of writing 
the history of the Mennonites in America. It was for 
many reasons a task of extreme difficulty. It required 
a preliminary knowledge of the German and Dutch 
languages. No collection of their books had ever been 
made in this country. nothing of value had been pub- 
lished concerning them except some papers in the 
Pays < Soh nae Dutch,’ which were descriptive rather 
than historical, and the structure hafi to be erected 
from its foundation. More than all, the conviction en- 
tertained by them that fame is only one of the vanities 
and the desire for it but aform of worldliness, has led 
them in the past to destroy, rather than to preserve, 
those materials which are the ordinary sources of his- 
torical information. When a book was written the 
name of the author did not appear; when a meeting- 
house was built, no tablet told the date; and whena 
man was buried no stone was raised to his memory. 
These difficulties and the exacting demands of a pro- 
fessional life have so far retarded, if not prevented, 
the completion of the design, and the results up to the 
present time have been a somewhat full collection of 
their books and manuscripts, and the first seven papers 
gathered into this volume. 

“Though a torso, I believe the work, so faras it has 
gone, to be thorough, and if it rhould not progress to 
the end I shall at least have the satisfaction of having 
contributed something to the history of a ple who 
are in every way worthy of the most careful study, and 
who will sooner or later attract wide attention. 

“The circumstances under which the otber papers 
were written are for the most part explained in the 
notes accompanying them. All those which have here- 
tofore appeared in the magazines of the | are so de- 
scribed in the sub-titles, and they have all been here 
corrected and enlarged. Full credit has been given in 
the notes and elsewhere for the use made of the labors 
of other investigators.” 


CONTENTS. 


. The Settlement of Germantown, Pa., and the Causes 
which Led to It. 
. David Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer. 
3. Christopher Dock, the Pious Schoolmaster on the 
-_ ack, and his Works. 
Der Blutige Schau-platz, oder Martyrer Spiegel. 
Ephrata, Pa.. 1748. A Noteworthy Book. 
Mennonite Emigration to Pennsylvania. 
Abraham and Dirck op den Graeff. 
. Zionitischer Weyrauchs Hiigel oder Myrrhen Berg. 
Germantown, 173%. 
William Moore of Moore Hall. 
Samuel Richardson, a Councillor, Judge, and Legis- 
lator of the Olden Time. 
Captain Joseph Richardson. 
Samuel Jobn Atlee, Colonel of the Pennsylvania 
Musketry Battalion in the Revolutionary Army. 
James Abram Garfield. 
Henry Armitt Brown. 
. Charles Frederick Taylor. 
. Six Weeks in Uniform, being the record of aterm 
in the Military Service of the United States in the 
Gettysburg Campaign of 1863. 
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Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 


Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A. M. to 5°P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 











For Children ? 


is worthy every parent’s study; 
not only what they can eat, but 
what gives the most nourishment. 
No children are better, and most 







are worse, for eating 
lard-cook- ed food. 
If, how- ever, 
their foodis 
prepared A with the 
health- ful new 
vegetable & shortening, 


COTTOLENE 


instead of lard, they can eat free- 
ly of the best food without danger 
to the digestive organs. You can 
easily verify this by a fair trial 
of Cottolene. Siac 
Made only by 
The 
N.K.Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, Boston, 
New York, St. 


Louis, Montreal, 
Philadelphia, £ 
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Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem - 
po ) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers — and neatly adjust- 
ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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